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OLD LOVE AND YOUNG. 
By E. A. GILuir. 


‘* And thus when Nature doth create the heart 
Noble and pure and high, 
Like Virtue from the Star, Love comes from Woman’s eye.” 


HERE could be no doubt about the matter, Miss Mackay’s 
nephew from England was certainly coming to Kirkbothal. 
For the grocer had declared that he had not had such an order from 
the old ladies for exactly three years and six months, and ¢hen their 
nephew had been coming. Their little “help” had also told her 
mother, who had told someone else, who had spread the story, that 
Miss Betsy Mackay had been fattening her chickens, and a// of 
them were to be killed when her nephew came. 

Therefore, with such good authorities as the grocer and the 
“help,” what further doubt could exist about the matter ? 

The small gentry of the town, who had found it convenient to for- 
get the existence of the Miss Mackays for the last three years, began 
to cultivate their acquaintance again, for the nephew from the South 
was known to be young and unmarried, and in every way rather an 
eligible part. 

‘Quite one of the rising men in the Church,” said the banker’s 
wife, when explaining matters to a new-comer to the town. “I had 
it from the minister. Besides, you know, the Mackays at one time 
drove their own carriage, though they do take a lodger now, poor 
things! Yes, a sad change in their position.” 

But these friendly advances were received with scorn by Miss 
Betsy Mackay. 

“‘No, Frances,” she said, when her sister timidly suggested a 
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kinder reception might be given to the visitors. ‘No, Frances, we 
have done without them for two years and more, and we don’t need 
them now. It’s all because they want to get David for some of their 
daughters, depend upon it. I’m not so old yet that I cannot see.” 

The minister, however, was received more kindly, for whatever 
his behaviour might have been, not even Miss Betsy’s sharp tongue 
would have been raised against one in his holy office. He, indeed, 
had remembered that his anniversary service was drawing near, and 
was fully alive to the advantage of having “ one of the lights of our 
Church in England,” as he phrased it, to preach for him, without 
any expense attending the honour. 

“T should never dare to ask such a favour,” he wrote, “were 
it not that our exchequer is so low at present, and that I may plead 
a long friendship with your respected aunts.” 

Had he seen how contemptuously “the great light” threw his 
letter aside, declaring that such friendship was not worth a farthing, 
he would perhaps not have been so elated by the reply he received, 
which the writer had only made favourable because it might please 
“the dear old aunts.” When Mr. Brown called to communicate 
the news to the old ladies, it seemed almost as if their cup of joy 
would overflow. All through the long winter, the thought of their 
nephew’s visit had helped to cheer their monotonous and uneventful 
lives, and now that they were within a fortnight of the fulfilment of 
their hopes, they were thrown into a delightful state of excitement. 

The whole house had to undergo another cleaning, and Miss 
Betsy washed and starched the window-curtains twice before they 
reached a satisfactory degree of whiteness and stiffness. Her sister 
confined her attention to the culinary department, and was in great 
distress lest there should not be sufficient for their nephew’s use. 

“Six pots of raspberry, and six of strawberry. Dear me! I 
wonder if that will be enough?” she said doubtfully, shaking her 
grey curls as she stood before the cupboard counting the jars. 
‘Four of marmalade; he must have it every day for breakfast. 
Betsy, I think we must have some more marmalade.” 

“Why, yes, of course; have plenty of everything,” said Miss 
Betsy, who was deeply engaged in ironing a curtain frill. ‘He 
must have good nourishing food, and plenty of eggs and chickens 
and such like while he is here. He can’t get these things in a town ; 
you must bake a lot of cakes next week, Frances, so that he may 
have a glass of milk and a piece every forenoon. Why, with that 
great church he must be fairly worn out, and need a real good 
holiday. And you know we're not to be so saving of money while 
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he’s here, for we’ve got the egg-money; and what should two old 
bodies like you and me need much for?” and she thought with 
satisfaction of the order at the grocer’s, 

“Saving, indeed! I should think not. But I just hope he’ll 
finish the jam,” said Miss Frances with a sigh. “I just can’t bear 
the sight of it after he is gone. I remember last time it made me 
fair miserable.” 

“ Hoots, Fan!” said her stronger-minded sister, straightening her 
tired back ; “ who would be thinking of his going before he comes? 
I’m just fairly provoked though,” she continued, “ that Miss Ellerson 
isn’t going away ; I had so counted on having her room while David 
was here, and the piano too—he’ll miss that, and he so fond of 
music.” 

“Yes,” sighed Miss Frances. “He'll be so accustomed to 
grandeur now in England, I hope he’ll not be ashamed of his old 
aunts. Our sitting-room is so small and shabby. I wish Grace had 
been coming, too, but of course Nellie and the baby have the first 
right to her.” She paused a moment and looked doubtfully at her 
sister. ‘We might ask Miss Ellerson to tell us a few improvements 
for the parlour ; I dare say she knows the new fashions, and David 
will be accustomed to all the latest now ; he was only a student last 
time.” 

Miss Betsy involuntarily stiffened herself, but she hesitated before 
she answered decidedly : 

“No; Miss Ellerson is a nice girl, but she is our lodger, and I 
am not going to be beholden to her. She might think we were 
trying to make up to her. I noticed a bit in the magazine she lent 
you, called ‘ Pretty Rooms.’ I will read that and just see what I can 
do. Come upstairs now, and rest yourself, Fan.” 

She led the way briskly to their little sitting-room, and together 
the two sisters pored over the article on “ Pretty Rooms.” 

“TI see they say that drapery is still used,” said Miss Frances at 
last ; “that Indian scarf of yours, Betsy, might go round the 
mantelpiece. I noticed Mrs. Kerr had her drawing-room mantel- 
piece draped with silk.” 

The scarf was produced, and with stiff, unskilled fingers Miss 
Frances tried to arrange it round the fireplace, while her sister stood 
watching her, declaring she had never been able to make anything 
of “such-like trock.” But at last, after many vain attempts at 
graceful arrangement, Miss Frances stood back with a sigh, and her 
sweet mouth quivered. 

“It is no good, Betsy,” she said with a little tremble in her 
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voice ; “ my hands are too old and rheumaticy to do anything but 
cooking now ; I can’t get it to hang right at all.” “ 

“Well, never mind; to me it looks as pretty as any of those 
things do. But if it does not please you, take it-down ; for my part 
I can’t see the use of trash like that round a fire—I would be afraid 
it caught.” Then, with a look round the room, she added with 
simple dignity : 

“TI think we will just leave the room, Frances. We are too old 
to take up with new-fangled ideas, and I hope David will think more 
of us than the furniture.” 

And, indeed, when their great handsome “lad,” as they called 
the minister, did arrive, there was very little thought given to the 
room, for his bright presence seemed to beautify everything around, 
and the two old ladies were never tired of gazing upon him or 
listening to his talk. 

“For we have you just for a month, you know, David,” said 
Miss Frances wistfully, “and the memory of that month has to last 
us—perhaps two years.” 

“ And if to-night is any example of what I am to expect,” laughed 
David Dunbar, “I shall have enough food to last me till I see you 
again.” 

* And you need it,” exclaimed both sisters in a breath. “You 
look thin and tired and re 

“Oh!” interrupted the minister hastily, “shall I tell you some- 
thing about the people down there ?” 

And without waiting for an answer he went on to tell them about 
his life in the South, while the old ladies listened eagerly. When he 
succeeded in bringing smiles to the dear old faces he laughed gaily 
himself, until Miss Ellerson almost wondered if she were in the same 
still house, where any laughter except her own was seldom heard. 
When their nephew had been shown to his room that night, the two 
old ladies returned to the sitting-room and stood silently beside the 
fire for some time, neither wishing to show that her eyes were 
full of tears and her voice not under control. At last Miss Betsy 
looked up. 

“ He is just what his father was,” she said, her proud voice un- 
usually tender. Miss Frances nodded, but did not trust herself to 
speak, for both sisters were thinking of their mother’s dying legacy 
to them—that younger brother, who had been so well-beloved. 

The next few days were full of delight and enjoyment for the 
Miss Mackays. Their mornings truly were usually spent in the 
kitchen, for Miss Ellerson’s meals were to be thought of as well as 
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their own, but what a pleasure it was to know that they were making 
ready for the Iminister and that they would see him again at dinner- 
time. Then ‘there 1 were the long afternoons, when they would wander 
together in the woods or even venture on the river, for after the first 
anxious moments, when it had needed considerable heroism on the 
old ladies’ part to trust themselves on the water, they thoroughly 
enjoyed these trips, although Miss Betsy declared that “it seemed 
a daft-like thing for two old wives like them to be gadding about on 
the water like young girls.” But few young girls would have enjoyed 
these trips more, or have taken more pride in the powerful stroke of 
the rower, on whose broad shoulders and well-made figure the old 
ladies’ eyes rested with loving admiration. It was a great satisfaction 
to them also when they saw any of their acquaintances on the banks, 
and they would gladly have afforded an opportunity for the whole of 
Kirkbothal to come and watch their nephew row. Their pleasure 
reached its height one afternoon when they espicd Miss Ellerson on 
the footpath. Only that morning they had been regretting (in secret) 
that she had never seen “ David”; now she was here, just at 
the right time, when they were quite close enough to be seen. But 
he was without his coat, and neither of the old ladies had yet 
realised that white flannels were a perfectly legitimate costume for 
boating. 

“Put on your coat—quick, David!” said Miss Betsy hastily, for 
there was yet some distance between Miss Ellerson and themselves. 
The minister looked up in surprise. 

“Not just yet, aunt; I want to take you a little farther up the 
river. You are not cold, are you?” 

“Oh no, but David do ” But it was too late. Miss Ellerson 
had reached them, and passed them with a smile and a greeting, and 
the coat still lay on the seat behind. David turned and looked long 
after the girl’s retreating figure, forgetting to laugh at Miss Betsy’s 
anxiety about the coat. Then he pulled away up stream, and it was 
not till some time after that he rested his arms on his oars and 
looked across at his aunts. 

“So that is Miss Ellerson,” he said slowly, almost as if speaking 
to himself. ‘I have seen her before, then.” 

“Seen her before!” echoed the old ladies, who had been 
wondering that he had said so little about their lodger, “seen her 
before! Why, David, where ?” 

“In Wales, last summer,” returned their nephew, looking away 
down the river. “I was preaching in a little place in Wales, and 
she was there with her father. They came to church on Sunday, 
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but,” he added, “I never spoke to her, you know, I merely saw her 
once or twice.” 

“If she heard you preach she will be sure to remember you,” 
said Miss Frances with conviction. But the minister laughed ; he 
had no great faith in his preaching powers. 

“We must ask her to meet you one evening,” said Miss Betsy 
suddenly, electrifying her sister by the proposal. David Dunbar’s 
cheeks flushed like a boy’s. 

“Oh no, aunt,” he said quickly. ‘ Why should she remember a 
casual preacher on a summer holiday? I would not like to claim 
an acquaintance on so slight grounds. Besides, as you yourself 
said, she might think we were trying to curry favour; they seemed 
wealthy people.” 

He did not add that even supposing she remembered him, he 
would not care to enter into explanations ; for how could he tell her 
that the sunlit hair and earnest eyes of a girl seen a year ago 
in a little Welsh village had lingered, like a pleasant dream, in his 
memory ? 

“I don’t care,” said Miss Betsy stoutly, roused by opposition 
to do that which no persuasion from her sister had been able to 
bring about. 

‘Tt would just be a deed of common Christian charity, the poor 
thing has no friends up here.” Miss Frances smiled. That deed of 
charity had been sadly neglected for some time now, she thought, 
but she wisely held her peace. 

“ Besides,” continued Miss Betsy, with dignity, “I hope she is 
not too wealthy but that she will be proud to meet a minister of 
Christ’s Gospel.” 

David's eyes sparkled, but still he hesitated. ‘ Won't it give you 
a lot of unnecessary trouble having someone extra in for the evening?” 
he said. 

Miss Betsy shook her head scornfully. 

“Trouble !” cried both sisters at once, “what is an extra plate 
and cup? Why, dear David,” Miss Frances went on regretfully, “we 
only wish we could have asked more people to meet you, but the 
room is so small and our table also—we did try to arrange it, but 
could not manage.” 

“I’m very glad you couldn’t—it’s so nice not to see anyone but 
you.” Then his face clouded as he thought of the early rising and 
hard labour of those two, whose lives ought now to be filled with 
rest and quiet instead of work and worry. 
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“T hope you will not give yourselves any unnecessary trouble,” he 
continued. “I wish you need not work at all.” 

‘David ! don’t speak of such a thing,” said Miss Betsy eagerly ; 
“ work is just the saving of us; we should not be fit to live with, 
without it, we should both grow ill from laziness. Frances would 
soon be too stout to go up and down stairs, and I should just be— 
just be decrepit—quite decrepit,” she added triumphantly. 

The minister laughed heartily. The idea of Miss Betsy with 
her upright alert figure and her dignity ever becoming decrepit 
seemed as absurd as the prospect of Miss Frances becoming stout. 

“ And besides,” said the younger sister, who had been wondering 
what else to say in favour of poverty, “if we had more money, we 
should live in fear of our lives, lest someone might break into the 
house and take it.” 

Miss Betsy shook her head in dissatisfaction. She was afraid of 
no one, and would have liked to say so, but she did not wish to 
weaken her sister’s argument, so remained silent. She was more 
determined than before, however, that Miss Ellerson should be asked 
for the very next day, and on the following morning told her nephew 
triumphantly that the invitation was accepted. 

They made their preparations with care, and Miss Betsy thought, 
with a good deal of pleasure, that Miss Ellerson would now have a 
chance of seeing their grandmother’s china. 

“ And rich or poor,” said Miss Frances, as she dusted a cup 
tenderly, “she will not have seen the like anywhere.” 

For the first time that year they donned their black silk gowns, 
and shook a little perfume on to their handkerchiefs, and it would be 
difficult to say whether they or the minister spent most time in 
making themselves ready for the evening. If David had been 
anxious to win their approval, he should have been entirely satisfied, 
for they viewed him with undisguised admiration. 

“ After all,” said Miss Betsy, scanning him critically, “I think I 
like nothing so well as good black cloth fora minister. That knicker- 
bocker trock is nice enough in its way and convenient, I dare say, but 
for a minister—give me black.” 

But strange to say, in spite of their approval, the minister had 
never felt so nervous, even when appearing before the most critical 
of his congregation, as he did this evening, when the only inspection 
he had to undergo was that of a girl’s dark eyes. But long before 
the evening was over his nervousness had vanished, and he felt 
almost as if their knowledge of each other must have begun that 
Sunday, a year ago, among the Welsh hills. 
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It was on the Sunday following that David Dunbar was to preach 
the anniversary sermon, and the Miss Mackays woke early, feeling 
that this day would be one of the happiest in their lives. 

“You will be wanting to go on by yourself to church, I dare say ?” 
said Miss Betsy at breakfast. But the minister assured her that if 
they did not mind leaving a little sooner, he would like to walk down 
with them. So the little party started off together, Miss Frances on 
her nephew’s arm, Miss Betsy walking in stately fashion by her side, 
for she disdained the help of anybody’s arm, even that of the minister. 
Miss Frances was unusually silent at first, and it was some time 
before she revealed the cause of her depression. But at last she said, 
looking wistfully into the minister’s face : 

“‘T am thinking we are two very shabby old wives for you to be 
going through the streets with on the Sabbath day, David. I wish we 
could do you more credit.” 

The minister looked down tenderly at the old lady : 

“‘T never want to look farther than your face, aunt dear, and I 
should think most people are the same. But what is it that is so 
shabby, the mantle ?” he added gently, touching the worn and some- 
what rusty black sleeve. He would have liked to have said that 
he feared the egg-and-chicken money which should have been spent 
in clothing for themselves had been used to supply him with luxuries 
—but he was afraid of hurting their feelings. 

“T’m ashamed of you, Frances,” said Miss Betsy reprovingly ; 
“your mind should be free of all worldly thoughts on a good Sabbath 
morning.” 

**So it should,” said Miss Frances brightly, comforted by her 
nephew’s assurance. “I'll think no more about it, David.” 

But the minister determined that before the winter came on, 
neither aunt should have reason to sigh over the shabbiness of their 
** Sabbath-day mantle.” 

They were the first in church, but the time did not seem long to 
them, for as the two old ladies sat with white heads bowed and no 
sound but the twittering of the birds outside to be heard, who shall 
say how near Heaven came to them even within those four bare, 
narrow walls? Then the people began to drop in by twos and threes, 
and Miss Frances could not resist taking a look round to see “ how 
the place was filling up,” and in that glance she saw the con- 
gregation was going to be a large one, for many who had not come 
for worship were drawn by curiosity, and Mr. Brown, as he noted the 
numbers, hoped for a large collection. 

When at last the two old ladies saw their nephew mount the 
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pulpit and heard his voice give out the Psalm, Miss Frances rubbed 
her eyes, while her sister fought hard for a few minutes with the 
lump in her throat. 

There were no sleepers that day in the congregation, and 
when the service was ended one old elder said softly to his 
neighbour ; 

“There was a man sent from God.” 

The crowd round the ivy-covered porch was a large one that day, 
and among those who waited to “get a shake of the young minister’s 
hand” there were many who lingered from no mere motives of 
curiosity or desire for prominence. 

It was at this point that the Miss Mackays began to grow a 
little nervous, for there were so many invitations to dinner pressed 
upon their nephew, that they feared he would have to accept one 
or another of them, and Miss Frances began a little pitifully, “I 
think he F 

But Miss Betsy silenced her by a look and a frown and awaited 
the decision with dignity, although she was none the less relieved 
when she heard him decline each one, and they were able to depart 
in peace with their nephew betweenthem. There were few dinner- 
tables that day where the young minister’s praises were not heard, 
and the notorious parish grumbler had nothing more to say than 
that “ He did not like to get home before the broth was ready, 
but perhaps as the young man grew older he would find more to 
say.” 





“Eh, but it’s a privilege to have lived to see this day,” said Miss 
Frances with glowing eyes, as they sat round their own table. “It 
will be a joy to us for many a long day, won’t it, Betsy?” 

“Yes indeed, but give God the praise and be not puffed up with 
man’s words,” said Betsy, thinking that a warning against pride 
would never come amiss—“ but,” she went on, “what took you in 
the sermon, David? I thought you must have forgotten your notes, 
you stopped so sudden.” 

“Nothing, aunt, nothing; I only stopped,” said the minister 
abstractedly. He was wondering if the sun always chose Miss 
Ellerson’s head as a resting-place, and how it was he had not noticed 
her till he began his sermon. Had Miss Betsy been able to read 
his thoughts, she would perhaps have watched him more closely in 
the week that followed, and would not have smiled so contentedly 
when she saw him set out with his fishing-rod or golf-sticks after 
breakfast. 

But both sisters were too busy to notice that the minister’s 
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morning expeditions now began to be of a singularly uniform nature. 
No matter in which direction he started out, or with what 
implements he armed himself, he invariably returned by way of 
the wood, and frequently he was laden with an artist’s equipment as 
well as his own. 

Perhaps the old ladies would have begun to notice the erratic 
character of these morning walks, had they continued, but they 
ceased suddenly and their minds were taken up with the announce- 
ment that Miss Ellerson did not wish to keep on her rooms. This 
trouble dated from the day that David came home late for dinner, and 
entered the house without whistling. The old aunts had been rather 
“ put about” by their nephew’s unusual unpunctuality, for the dinner 
that day was a very special one, which had caused them considerable 
outlay and much planning, and would spoil with keeping. They 
had been a little comforted to find things not so bad as they expected, 
and it was with an innocent pride, that Miss Frances could not 
conceal, that she announced dinner was ready. What was their 
chagrin to find, therefore, that the minister merely toyed with his 
food and seemed to make no progress at all. 

“Don’t you like it, David?” said Miss Frances timidly. The 
minister looked up and saw the flushed old faces which were 
vainly trying to conceal their disappointment, and he guessed the 
rest. 

“Very much,” he said quickly, “ but I am not very hungry.” 

** David, you have been sitting too long in the sun, and have done 
yourself out with that nasty fishing,” said Miss Betsy, looking sharply 
at his face. 

“Oh no, just a headache ; I shall be all right this evening, never 
fear.” Then he took up his knife and fork again, doggedly deter- 
mined to satisfy his aunts as far as possible. He spent the afternoon 
on the hillside, and the old ladies were relieved to find he returned 
home more like himself, and ready to talk in his usual way, but 
neither on that day nor the next did the sparkle return to his eyes or 
the boyish ring to his laughter. His aunts put the change down to 
dulness, and mourned the fact that there were so few congenial com- 
panions in the town for him, and accused themselves of selfishness 
for having brought him up to an out-of-the-way place like Kirkbothal. 
They therefore carefully tried to hide the new anxiety about their 
lodger from him, and though her departure would mean much 
trouble to them, and still further diminution of their already narrow 
income, they talked about her loss with affected cheerfulness, and 
thought thereby that they were blinding their nephew’s eyes. 
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“But I can’t think what has got her,” said Miss Frances one 
morning when they had been discussing the.matter. ‘ She has been 
looking so moping these last two days, and this morning I caught 
her crying. She pretended it was about her picture, but I know 
better. What need to cry about pictures when her father has so 
much money? Iwonder when she goes?” and Miss Frances sighed. 
But her sister shook her head warningly. 

“It will be quite nice though to have the rooms to ourselves a 
little,” she said brightly. 

“Oh yes, quite nice,” rejoined Miss Frances bravely. Then they 
both smiled as they thought how well they were hiding their trouble 
from their nephew, but had they noticed the soft light in his eyes 
and the quiver about his firm mouth they might not have been so 
sure about the matter. He was strangely restless that morning, and 
laid his book down many times to walk to the window, and watch the 
wood where some time ago he had seen Miss Ellerson disappear. 
At last he gave up trying to read, and taking his hat was soon cross- 
ing the field towards the fir-trees at a swinging pace, and carrying 
neither fishing-rod nor golf-sticks. 

It was some two hours after this that the old ladies were startled 
by seeing their nephew appear at the kitchen-door leading Miss 
Ellerson by the hand. 

“ Aunts,” he cried, and they had never heard his voice ring so 
joyously or seen his face so bright, “aunts, let me introduce you to 
my future wife.” 

Miss Betsy had just returned from the hen-house, and her hands 
were still full of eggs, but as the minister spoke she dropped them to 
the floor. 

“The good eggs,” she cried sorrowfully. ‘Ah, well! we are all 
born to sorrow as the sparks fly upwards.” 

But whether she referred to the eggs or his announcement David 
could not decide. 

Miss Frances, who for a moment went on stirring her custard 
mechanically, let go the spoon at last and ran to her nephew’s side. 
“* My dear boy,” she whispered, clasping her hands round his arm. 

‘So that is what has been the matter with the two of you,” said 
Miss Betsy, nodding wisely, for she had been considering the matter ; 
“and what reason had you against him at first, Miss Ellerson ?” 

The minister answered quickly for his companion, who was still 
far from having recovered her composure. 

“‘She thought—at least she did not know the difference between 
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a minister’s assistant and—a minister’s wife, and she did not consider 
herself equal to undertaking the first,” laughed David. 

“And to my-thinking a good minister’s wife should be his 
assistant,” the old lady said sharply. Then, looking at Miss Ellerson, 
she added : “It’s been terrible quick work, it seems.” 

“Oh, no—at least,” began Miss Ellerson bravely, “I saw him 
last year several times, you know ; and I wondered then—I wondered 
if I should ever see him again.” 

Miss Betsy’s face relaxed, and the custard boiled over unheeded. 

“And I,” said the minister softly, “I saw a face last summer 
which brought me a sweet dream of what perhaps—might be. But 
now the ‘might be’ is within my reach, and the sweetness of my 
dream, please God, will last through all eternity.” 

A tear wandered down Miss Frances’ cheek and she held her 
nephew’s arm more tightly, but Miss Betsy stepped forward and, 
raising her hands like a patriarch of old, she said solemnly : 

‘* My dear, dear boy, may God bless you and keep you and make 
His face to shine upon you and give you—Peace.” 
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THE RUSSIAN SCHOOL OF OPERA. 


HILST of late years Russian instrumental music figures 
largely upon our English programmes, and whilst an ever- 
increasing horde of Russian pianists, good, bad, and indifferent, can 
generally obtain a ready hearing in our London concert-halls, it 
is curious to notice that what is really the most distinctive and 
important element in the whole Russian school of music, 
namely, its magnificent opera, remains practically unknown in this 
country. Isqlated performances of Glinka’s “ His Life for the Tsar,” 
Rubinstein’s “ Demon,” or Tshaikovski’s “ Mazeppa” and “ Evguéni 
Onégin,” have been given here, certainly, but seemingly with too 
little success, and at too great expense to warrant a repetition. 
Their failure to please assuredly lay, not in any artistic disability 
of the works themselves—which study and comparison can prove to 
be as noteworthy examples of dramatic music as can be cited 
anywhere in the annals of musical composition—but rather in 
their extremely national and individual tendencies. Modern 
Russian opera is an immediate reflex of the startling outburst of 
patriotism which marks the Russian nineteenth century renaissance in 
every field of art, its subjects being supplied over and over again 
by Russian history, Russian folklore, or Russian literature. Hence, 
to understand this opera aright and enter into the spirit of its 
meaning, it is essential to have a fairly clear point of view con- 
cerning Russia herself, the character of her people, and their 
peculiar modes of thought. Up to the present time, however, 
Russia is perhaps the one civilised land of which outsiders know 
least, albeit, in England, at any rate, signs of a slowly awakening 
interest are not lacking. We are gradually opening our eyes to 
the fact that there remains in Europe an almost unexplored civil- 
isation, young and progressive in its outlook, and having as its 
pioneers a singularly logical and flexible language, a prolific 
literature, and a host of painters and musicians of high rank. 
Whoever makes a comprehensive, if only brief study of these 
different art phases, will not fail to recognise and appreciate the 
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significance and originality of modern Russian opera. Foreign 
opera has always found a market in Russia. Already, from the date 
of its earliest Italian beginnings, foreign purveyors conveyed their 
wares to St. Petersburg, where their utterances were speedily 
encouraged and fostered ; to the total exclusion, it must be added, 
of any development of native talent. But the Russians are nothing 
if not receptive. They could hardly havea foreign school flourishing 
in their midst without themselves from time to time attempting to 
emulate its triumphs, and about the middle of the eighteenth century 
the idea of Russian opera, written and composed by Russian 
musicians, and sung in the native tongue, began to find certain 
exponents here and there who did not, however, embrace their own 
views with sufficient purpose and energy to carry all before them 
and oust the foreigners from high places, Still, vague as was 
their aim, these efforts are not devoid of interest. They resemble 
the faint rosy clouds which float across the horizon and announce 
the dawn, and in this case from dawn to full daylight has been 
an extraordinarily rapid transition; the soil was evidently ready 
to propagate even the tiniest stray seeds. For whilst the first 
hesitant precursors of the present Russian school of opera ap- 
peared well nigh a century later than our English Purcell, Russia 
has now left England far behind,and can boast what we still miss, 
namely, a national opera where foreign masterpieces are welcomed 
—yes, but where precedence is accorded, and accorded rightly, to 
native efforts. Catharine II. (1762-1796) may be reckoned to have 
given the first real impetus to this national school. It is true that 
the various musical posts of honour connected with her court 
were bestowed upon Paisiello, Cimarosa, and other distinguished 
foreigners. At the same time she by no means systematically 
ignored native talent, after the manner of her predecessors. Opera 
was the favourite distraction of this redoubtable sovereign. Be- 
tween her constant bickerings and diplomatic schemings with her 
neighbours, she found time to dabble personally in art, and wrote 
several /ibretti which were set and performed with é/at by 
native musicians. As a result of this encouragement, over sixty 
Russian operas were produced during her reign. One of them, 
‘*‘ Annette,” is quoted as the first wholly Russian opera extant, 
composer, librettist and theme all being of native origin. The 
five-years’ rule of Catharine’s fantastic successor, Paul, was too 
brief and troubled to witness any very appreciable advancement 
in art. After Paul came Alexander I. During this monarch’s 
supremacy the central figure in Russia’s musical life was Catterino 
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Cavos, an Italian who settled at St. Petersburg in 1798. For 
over forty years Cavos was immensely popular at the Russian 
court, his pliable Italian nature helping him to thoroughly identify 
himself with his adopted country, so much so, that many writers 
accepted him as a Russian, spelling his name with a K and a 
Slavonic termination—Kavoss. He was a most industrious manu- 
facturer of opera, employing both Russian text and Russian subject. 
His best-known effort, “Ivan Sussanin,” dealt with Michael, the 
first Tsar of the House of Romanov, and his wars with the Poles. 
The gist of the plot turned upon the fidelity of a peasant, “Ivan 
Sussanin,” who, when the invading Poles were in search of the 
young Tsar, misled their leaders and saved his king’s life by the 
sacrifice of his own. Close upon Cavos followed a genuine Russian, 
Verstovski. Verstovski’s chief operas were the “Tomb of Askold,” 
a work built upon an old Slavonic saga, in which Askold the 
hero and his brother, Dir, play much the same rdles as do Hen- 
gist and Horsa in our Saxon chronicles; and “ Pan Tvardovski,” 
founded upon the weird Slavonic version of “Faust” or “ Tvar- 
dovski”—a legend to this day widely circulated amongst the Polish 
and Russian peasantry. Yet, despite their use of Russian history 
and myth, the style of Cavos and Verstovski was modelled solely 
upon Italy, with only here and there the mildest indications of 
local colour or rhythm. Nor could their works be termed operas 
in any modern acceptance of the word. They were simply 
vaudevilles on a par with our old English ballad-operas, though 
devoid of even so much as the spice of national flavour displayed 
in the English examples. Nevertheless, they deserve due mention, 
since they were the forerunners of the Weber of Russian opera, 
Michael Ivnévitch Glinka (1804-1857). The very meagreness of 
the national trend up to this date serves to accentuate Glinka’s 
importance in Russia’s musical evolution. He accomplished for 
the music of his country what Pushkin and Lérmontov did for her 
literature, or what Briilov and Ivanov did for her painting. With one 
sweep he removed all foreign influence, and himself became the 
founder and corner-stone of modern Russian music, consolidating 
and weaving into a substantial fibre the gossamer threads of 
nationalism which his predecessors had spun aimlessly. 

From the very outset of his career Glinka determined to repu- 
diate all Italian, French, or German imitations, and to compose music 
impregnated with the spirit of his country. It is remarkable that 
he never hesitated as to what form this national message should 
assume. He turned neither to symphony nor oratorio, neither to 
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sonata nor suite. He felt instinctively that the art which should 
most faithfully represent the Russian people must be on a large, 
one might say a showy, scale. It must be lyrical, and at the same 
time dramatic and spectacular. All grades of society alike in 
Russia have this much in common, that they have an inborn love 
of song, and revel in dramatic effects and stage glitter. This love 
betrays itself forcibly in the vivid colourings which outline the 
architecture of cathedral or cottage; or again, it peeps out in the 
dramatic customs and ceremonials attached for centuries to Russian 
rites of betrothal, marriage, or burial—rites in which singing and 
acting are mutually conspicuous. In opera alone could these 
characteristics be satisfactorily combined. It was to opera, there- 
fore, that Glinka steadily devoted himself. Before starting upon the 
task of composition he steeped his imagination, so to speak, in an 
atmosphere of Russian folk-song. Here he had a veritable 
treasure-house of national material which no one had hitherto 
deemed worthy of serious attention, and herein lies the great dis- 
tinction between Glinka and his predecessors. It might be difficult 
to trace a single national melody in its entirety in his work, but he 
caught the peculiar tonality and character of these folk-songs, also 
their odd irregularities of accent and rhythm, and he gave to each 
feature such definite shape and form that, as he himself remarked, 
his hearers found themselves in no foreign environment, but at home 
in Russia’s very midst. 

The two operas which led him to his goal are “ His Life for the 
Tsar” and “Rodusslan and Ludemilla.” “His Life for the Tsar,” 
it should be stated, has for its basis the same story of “Ivan 
Sussinin” used by Cavos. But the material regarded by Cavos 
merely as a pretty romantic legend, which might have occurred 
anywhere and which lent itself admirably to lyrical treatment, under 
Glinka’s hand attained to overwhelming realism and directness. 
Apart from his national bent he had that unacquirable gift for 
characterisation and contrast which is invaluable in opera. He 
knew also that the sympathy of the highest and lowest listeners can, 
after all, generally be best enlisted Ly placing them upon a perfectly 
level strata of kindred feeling and emotion, and to such a nicety 
did he contrive to blend every element calculated to appeal to 
Russians of all classes, that in “ His Life for the Tsar” he evolved 
a monument of patriotism with no analogy in the opera of any 
other country. First performed in 1836 it was immediately received 
with tumultuous enthusiasm. Nor has time dimmed its lustre. It 
remains the most popular work in the Russian répertoire, a gala 
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performance being included as a matter of course in any great 
public rejoicing. In 1886, its jubilee year of existence, its 577th 
repetition was celebrated at every opera-house in Russia, Moscow 
giving it simultaneously at two houses. Any political meaning was 
probably far removed from Glinka’s wishes, but an opera which, 
for over fifty years, can excite the emotions of an entire nation, may 
surely take rank as a governing factor, and in a country where 
cruelty and oppression have too often marred the actions of ruler 
towards ruled, its leading thought of the heartfelt devotion and 
self-forgetful sacrifice of the Russian people towards their sovereign 
is especially noticeable; it shines forth like the sunbeam which 
penetrates the gloomy wall of some prison. 

It is chiefly monarchs and generals whom Russia honours by 
public statues. The place which Glinka’s memory occupies in 
Russian regard is, therefore, all the more adequately displayed by 
his sculptural presentment which may be seen at his birthplace, 
Smolensk, surrounded by slender iron railings, in the form of the 
musical staff, upon which are wrought the leading melodies from 
“His Life for the Tsar.” 

His second opera, “ Rousslan and Ludemilla,” though far finer 
musically than “ His Life for the Tsar,” has never won the nation’s 
suffrage. It suffers from a disconnected and patchy libretto put 
together by five collaborators upon Pushkin’s version of a Slavonic 
fairy tale after the Sleeping-beauty order. 

Whether a composer may be rightly esteemed the founder of a 
great school can only be tested by the influence which he exercises 
upon after generations. The current which Glinka gave to Russian 
opera is still unmistakably visible. To the brilliant group of 
his descendants belong Dargomishski (1813-1868); Strov 
(1820-1871) ; Borodin (1834-1887); Moussorski (1839-1881) ; 
Rimski-Korssakov (1844); Rubinstein (1829-1844); Tshaikovski 
(1840-1893). 

Each of these composers has either occupied himself with opera 
alone, or else out of a prolific mass of works mcre or less praise- 
worthy reached his highest point of excellence in the operatic form. 
And with very few exceptions Glinka’s tenets have been faithfully 
adhered to, subject and music being imbued with Slavonic mood 
and colour. Typically Russian, for instance, is Dargomishski’s 
“ Roussalka.” Based upon an exquisite little dramatic poem by 
Pushkin, its geography takes us to the romantic forest region cf 
the Dnieper, where the heroine, Natasha, a miller’s daughter, is 
deserted by a princely lover. In despair she flings herself into the 
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river ; at once she is surrounded by a throng of the Roussalky, or 
naiads, with whom Russian superstition peoples every brook and 
stream. She becomes one of their number and eventually succeeds 
in enticing her false lover to her arms beneath the waters. One 
character introduced by Dargomishski is certainly novel to foreign 
spectators. This is the Svaha or marriage-agent, an official per- 
sonage met with even now in Russian villages. 

Another of Dargomishski’s works, very original though less 
national than the foregoing, is the “Marble Guest,” which also 
owes its book to Pushkin, whose short and powerful adaptation of 
the Don Giovanni legend, Dargomishski has set to music word for 
word, without a single alteration or curtailment. Two songs 
excepted, this opera consists solely of recitative, chorus and con- 
certed pieces being wholly banished. In this procedure Dar- 
gomishski was apparently attracted by Wagner’s ascending star, 
though never to such an extent as to reduce his dramatis persone 
to secondary abstractions dependent upon the orchestra, as has 
frequently happened with Wagner’s would-be imitators. On the 
contrary, he had fine powers of musical characterisation and was a 
past master of condensation. It would be difficult to cite any 
composer of opera more concise or terse in his methods. The 
** Marble Guest,” full of action admirably manipulated, lasts barely 
two hours. 

Almost contemporary with Dargomishski was Sérov, of whose three 
operas, ‘ Judith,” “ Rognéda,” and “ Vrazhya Silla,” or the “ Power of 
the Evil One,” the last is the most remarkable. Seérov died unfortu- 
nately before the completion of his score, which was carefully finished 
according to the author’s intentions by his friend Nicholas Soloviév. 
It is founded upon a Russian play by Ostrovski, and was first pro- 
duced in 1871, the year of its composer’s death. Seérov was a bold 
and independent spirit, an eager listener to everything new, and an 
outspoken critic. Like Dargomishski, he early became acquainted 
with Wagner’s music, and heard it with so much enthusiasm that 
Wagner’s influence over him has perhaps been somewhat exaggerated, 
Except that he wrote his own /dre¢ti, his Wagnerian tendencies can- 
not be traced farther than Lohengrin in the Wagnerian evolution. 
His style is virile and robust, and he uses plenty of local colour, not 
laid on in obtrusive smudges, but employed as by Glinka, with subtle 
atmospheric effects. 

Next in order of birth to Sérov stands Borodin, who left but one 
opera and that likewise incomplete. He himself wrote of it: ‘ My 
‘Prince Igor’ is so unmitigating in its nationality that I doubt its 
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ever interesting any but Russians—we latter-day Russians love to 
steep our patriotism in the very sources of our history, and to people 
our stage with the origins of our race.” He was far too modest 
though in thus limiting the appreciation of “Prince Igor.” As a 
folk-song study alone it is well calculated to fascinate its hearers in 
the highest degree. From first to last it breathes the very essence 
of the melancholy peasant-songs of the Malo-Russian or Ukraine 
districts, the region which is the cradle of the most beautiful of 
Russia’s national melodies. These Malo-Russian melodies are in a 
way a link between the national songs of Poland and Great Russia, 
at the same time preserving their own individual tonality and harmon- 
isation. Borodin’s choice of subject, too, was quite unique. He 
broke entirely fresh ground, borrowing his text from the famous Malo- 
Russian epic of “ Prince Igor,” whose adventures centre round “ Holy 
Kiev.” He took care to emphasise the plaintive minor cadences 
peculiar to the Malo-Russian melodies, and he also made ample use 
of the exquisite and often complicated part-songs for which the 
Malo-Russian peasants are noted—the three Jower voices supplying 
a foundation upon which the strains of the upper part seem impro- 
vised and embroidered. 

Of quite a different calibre to Borodin was Moussorski. A 
wealth of invention, a keen sense of sardonic humour alternating 
with rollicking comedy, unbridled realism, surging vitality, almost 
brutal force, with yet from time to time brief flashes of delightful 
grace and idealism. Such are Moussorski’s salient features. He 
easily makes his listeners feel that the knoot and vodka are national 
institutions common to a people who possess sufficient stamina to 
survive repeated applications of the two scourges. For his best 
opera Moussorski took a theme thoroughly in keeping with his 
particular individuality. This was the mysterious and tragic episode 
of Boris Godinov and the false Dmitri, a Slavonic pretender who 
reminds us of our Perkin Warbeck. 

Pushkin has developed the story in his play “ Boris Godunov,” 
an historical drama upon Shakspearian lines, and Moussorski was his 
own librettist, using Pushkin’s material. He placed his characters 
against a series of effective backgrounds of the Kremlin, Russian 
village, or battlefield, and so realistic were his results that his “ Boris 
Godinov” has been called the most definite musical portrayal of a 
page of history upon record. It is to be regretted that a life of excess 
and dissipation prevented Moussorski from doing full justice to the 
magnificent natural gifts exhibited in this opera. His unfinished 
sketches for it were orchestrated and revised after his death by 
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Rimski-Korssakov, a musician at present in the zenith of his musical 
activity. Rimski-Korssakov has further collaborated with a pupil, 
Glazounoy, in editing and putting on the stage Borodin’s afore- 
mentioned “ Prince Igor.” 

To have dealt with these incomplete fragments of Borodin and 
Moussorski is justified by reason of their historical bearing, as well 
as by their reception when finally presented to the Russian public. 
For their production praise is due to the untiring perseverance of 
Rimski-Korssakov. Uncommon skill and insight enabled him to 
deal equally well with two such opposed natures as Borodin and 
Moussorski, nor has he once lost the substance and texture of their 
individuality. His own creative powers are of a high order, as may 
be judged from his “ Snegourtchka” (Snow Maiden), his ‘ Mlada,” 
his “Christmas Eve,” or his “ May Night,” the two last operas 
being derived from the inimitable Cossack stories of Russia’s 
greatest humourist, Nicholas Gogol. 

The Russo-German Rubinstein was more prolific in German than 
in Russian opera ; out of twelve operas though, the one which best 
reflects his genius is Russian to the very core. This is “The 
Demon,” which has deservedly found a lasting place upon the 
Russian stage. Its origin was a poem by Lermontov, which is a 
household word so popular throughout Russia that illustrations to it 
adorn pretty well every Russian home. Its scene is laid in the wild 
mountainous province of the Caucasus, where an evil spirit, the 
Demon, hovering restlessly over the earth, becomes violently 
enamoured of a young girl. This demoniacal character is drawn 
with a supreme force and mastery which can recall Milton ; but 
whereas Milton’s Satan is dominated by intellect, Lérmontov’s con- 
ception quivers with passionate emotion. The human beings over 
whom the Demon exerts his direful sway, though only lightly 
sketched, are instinct with life. When at last, after many machina- 
tions, the Demon has gained the young girl’s pity rather than her 
love, and clasps her to him, his first touch kills her. In impotent 
fury he endeavours at least to enchain her spirit to mingle with his 
own, but here an angel interposes and warns him that her pure soul 
is for ever beyond his reach. The exquisite word painting which 
illumines Lérmontov’s style is perforce lost in opera, but it would 
have been fairly impossible for Rubinstein to fix upon a subject 
richer in dramatic and musical possibilities or more perfectly akin to 
his own complex nature. 

The passionate force and shrinking gentleness which are the key- 
notes of the two leading characters touched hing to the quick. They 
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contained the very germs of tenderness and strength which made 
Rubinstein pre-eminent as a pianist, and if nowhere else, certainly in 
““The Demon” his creative power as a composer rose to the heights 
of his reproductive talent at a piano. The musical portraiture of 
the Demon and Tamara, the unfortunate Circassian girl, may be 
justly compared with his superb interpretation of the Schubert-Liszt 
Erl King piano transcription, in which, as he played it, he himself 
always seemed to impersonate by turns fiend, father, child, and 
storm. 

Yet another thoroughly Russian opera of Rubinstein’s is “‘ The 
Merchant Kalashnikov,” a lyrical comedy which gives full rein to the 
composer’s strongly developed sense of the ludicrous. 

Tshaikovski essayed every form except oratorio in which music 
has yet been couched. His ambition was to excel in opera, his ideal 
being Mozart. He left no less than ten operas: “The Voyevod,” 
** Snegourtchka,” ‘Opritchnik,” ‘ Vakoulla, the Smith,” “ Jeanne 
d’Arc,” “ Evguéni Onégin,” “ Mazeppa,” “Tcharodeyka,” “ Queen 
of Spades,” and “Yolande.” Space does not permit to com- 
ment upon all of these—they merit indeed a volume to themselves. 
Two of them, which are masterpieces lyrically and dramatically, are 
“ Evguéni Onegin,” inspired by Pushkin’s Byronic poem of the 
same name, and the “ Queen of Spades,” for which Tshaikovski’s 
brother, Modeste, made a capital libretto, extracted from an 
extremely clever short story of Pushkin’s. 

Here we have neither history nor myth, but pictures in music of 
modern Russian life, drawn with that emotional intensity which 
habitually distinguishes Tshaikovski’s gexve. An English audience 
would probably prefer to eliminate the last few pages of the *‘ Queen 
of Spades.” A solemn and extremely beautiful church chorale, 
when it follows abruptly upon a scene at a gambling-table, jars upon 
our English notions of what is congruous and seemly. Not even 
the baldest outline of Russian opera may omit a passing word upon 
its ballet. The Russian composer does not regard ballet as an 
adjunct to opera, often most inappropriately introduced, but rather 
as an integral branch of music in itself. Hence the entrancing 
ballets of Rubinstein or Tshaikovski are designed for a whole even- 
ing’s performance. Of great beauty too are the choral ballets, a 
cultivated variety undoubtedly first suggested by the wild choral 
dances in vogue at certain seasons of the year amongst the peasantry. 
‘To the Russian, dancing remains a fine art which may be fitly 
wedded to the most poetic and refined music. 

One very healthy symptom in Russian opera is the intellect and 
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purity of the average libretto as compared with the books of other 
schools. That the Russian censor has had much to do with this is 
unlikely, since that body is more prone to examine the politics of 
stage or press than to question their moral aspect. 

Summed up as a whole, and setting aside its national predilec- 
tions, the general principles of Russian opera come under several 
clearly-established headings. Its authors maintain that opera is first 
and foremost a vocally-dramatic and not an instrumental art. They 
have a keen perception for what an American writer aptly defines as 
the “scenic idea.” As noticed at the outset of this article, this per- 
ception is in a great measure a national heritage. But they have 
never allowed a love of scenic effect to outweigh their artistic 
instincts. They might so easily have sought to dazzle their public 
with the meretricious gaudiness of a Meyerbeer, instead of which it 
redounds to their credit that they strenuously insist upon the abso- 
lute subordination of scenery and orchestra to voice and action. 
From their standpoint then, a perfect opera will consist of the com- 
ponent parts of voice, action, orchestra, and scenery, placed in their 
categorical order of precedence and forming together an inseparable 
entity. 

Thus, though the Russian composer has frequently expressed 
himself as utterly antagonistic to Wagner, in the main, if perhaps 
unconsciously, he has accepted Wagner’s dictum that opera should 
be regarded as a dramatic and musical unity. With this important 
difference, however, that the functions relegated by Wagner to the 
orchestra, the Russian composer would jealously confine to the 
voice. An odd coincidence connected with the group of musicians 
whose work has here been rapidly reviewed, is that each of them 
except Rubinstein began, if he did not end, as a dilettante. Glinka 
was trained for an administrative post under Government, so was 
Dargomishski ; Serov was intended for a lawyer; Borodin attained 
a high reputation as a savant in chemistry—a friend once said of him 
in joke that he was “le plus chimiste des musiciens et le plus 
musicien des chimistes”; he was, moreover, a prime leader in pro- 
moting the higher education of women, for whom he founded a 
medical college at St. Petersburg, where he lectured on chemistry 
for some fifteen years. Moussorski was an officer in the army; 
Rimski-Korssakov went through the whole course of training neces- 
sary for the Russian navy before he determined to apply himself 
seriously to music. Tshaikovski studied law up to the age of 
twenty. 

That well-educated men of high birth and assured means—army 
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men, naval men, lawyers, engineers, what not—should at the same 
time represent the most characteristic art movement of their country, 
is an anomaly met with only in Russia, the land par excellence of 
paradoxes. Such a situation is scarcely comprehensible to the 
generality of English musicians, who as often as not struggle through 
a weary despond of pedantic examinations in order to make music 
a bare means of subsistence as badly-paid organists, unless, indeed, 
they become the successful financiers of some Royalty ballad. 

What impresses one most in the Russian di/e¢tanée is his amazing 
facility and technical grip. If ‘‘ His Life for the Tsar,” “ Roussalka,” 
or “Prince Igor” are amateur products, what may we not expect 
from Glazounov, Arenski, Vitol, Liadov, Rachmaninov, and a dozen 
or more professional musicians who belong to a vigorous young 
contemporary school ? 

“ The twentieth century belongs to us,” was the exultant procla- 
mation of a recent Slavonic writer. Another fifty years, and in 
music, at least, the blatant prophecy may have become something 
more than an empty boast. 

A. E, KEETON. 
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THE MOURNE MOUNTAINS. 


HE Mourne mountains and their district deserve to be better 
known in England than they are. Most of us have noticed 
the mountains in chromo-lithograph at Euston and other stations of 
the London and North-Western Railway Company, but they do not 
in that form appeal greatly to us, and of course the framed colours 
are either too strong or too bright for credence. And yet, if you 
have the luck to land at Greenore on a clear summer morning, you 
may almost be astounded at the gorgeous display of the hill masses 
across the water at the mouth of the sea inlet of Carlingford Lough. 
There is a lustrous green foreground where meadows, corn fields and 
woodland patches slope to the water ; behind stands gay Knockchree, 
all emerald and crimson; while beyond and above Knockchrees, 
which is but a thousand feet high, are the purple and black summits 
of Mourne’s higher peaks, rounded like the Mucks, or wildly broken 
like Slieve Bingian. With a little cloud-play on the mountain tops, 
the view from the calm iridescent lough, where the water slides in a 
race towards the open sea, is not to be forgotten. 

Roughly, the district, with all its mountains, covers an area of 
fifteen miles by ten. There is no haunting railway within this area, 
though at Newcastle to the north and Warrenpoint in the west one 
may get into the train. The brakes and jaunting cars which, it must 
be confessed, keep the main coast road lively in summer, have not 
yet managed to thoroughly sophisticate the little towns and villages 
they traverse. As for the mountains and glens north and west of this 
main road, they are left comfortably to Nature for the most part. 
There are not here, as in our Lake district, well-worn tracks to the 
crests of every mountain. The valleys trending to the east are, how- 
ever, rather tiresomely populous, winter and summer, for hither come 
the workers and carriers of the granite which is delved from the sides 
of Slieve Bingian, Slieve Lamagan, and others. The little white 
cottages of the quarrymen rise as high as six or seven hundred feet 
towards Mourne’s summits, and the quacking of the geese of these 
homesteads follows one a few hundred feet higher—especially when 
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the mounted gooseman in his famous white frieze coat has just paid 
one of his devastating visits in the neighbourhood. But even from 
this side, after the first three or four miles, there is an end of inhabit- 
ants. Beyond, the granite mountains, lovely with heather and laced 
with streamlets, hear no voices except their own, that of the wind and 
those of the shepherds crying to their sheep. 

Mourne was not of much account in England until Queen 
Elizabeth’s time. Then, however, one Sir Thomas Smith received 
from Her Majesty a grant of territories here inhabited “ by a wicked 
and uncivile people, some Scottish and some wild Irish.” This poor 
enterprising gentleman was, in 1573, murdered in Mourne or there- 
abouts—* thrown alive to the dogs” by his own servants, says tradi- 
tion. Probably he was not a very amiable master, since kindness 
towards the “ wild Irish ” was not general among English colonisers 
in that century. However that may be, it is interesting to note that 
Mourne is still, as then, quite as much Scottish in its blood as Irish. 
Presbyterian Chapels are, if anything, more numerous than Catholic 
Chapels, and at least as many of the people look to Belfast for their 
articles of political faith as to Dublin. But, of course, they are not 
“uncivile ” people here now. Quite the contrary. The stranger on 
their roads has to keep up an intermittent flow of responses to the 
remarks tossed to him so cheerfully of : “ Fine morning !” “ Brave 
Gay!” “Looks coorse!” and so forth. It is nothing in objection 
that these phrases are often quite inapt. Two ladies in succession 
have tendered me prompt “ ine mornings ” when the rain was pound- 
ing steadily. One may excuse the failings of the head if the heart be 
sound. And yet I have laughed at a crowd of little boys bound 
from the uplands for school, when they too, in one breath, have 
proffered the same inconsequent greetings. 

Proof of the Scottish element in Mourne lies eloquently in the 
little town of Annalong, midway on the coast. It is anything rather 
than a fascinating place at first sight, but quite half its population 
seem possessed of the name of Gordon. The Christian names of 
John and Alec are just as dear to these assembled Gordons as the 
surname Gordon itself to the settlement. Hence arises confusion. 
For several days I lodged here in the house of one Alec Gordon, 
believing I was with his cousin, another Alec Gordon. The industry 
of Annalong is chiefly granite. Now and then, however, one of the 
Gordons buys a steamer that has outlived its usefulness, and brings 
the poor thing to Annalong to be broken up. There was one such 
on the beach close under my bedroom window, in a miserably 
dissected state, and each inflow of the tide washed the red bolts 
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and fragments higher up from the rusted skeleton of the vessel 
itself, which lay half in and half out of the water. Furthermore, 
on the wall outside my Alec Gordon’s house, was a notice, of which 
the following is a literal extract :— 
Annatong 
Aprel 4 1897 
Any, person, found, on, bord, the, Clairebel, without, leve, or, taking, any, 


timber, or, other, matereals . . . . from, the, vesal. . . . will, be, sumonsed. 
A, Gordon. 


This singular composition I for days attributed to the wrong 
Alec. To be sure, it was no such grievous crime, yet when I add 
that my Alec, whom I made responsible for it, was wont every 
Sunday to gather religious worshippers into his house and conduct 
two services, from the hymns to the sermon, it will be seen that I 
did cast an unconscious slur on his intellect. So, too, when one 
John Gordon pressed me with such kindly earnestness to go out in 
his boat afishing, I really did not know to which of the various 
Johns I owed my subsequent attack of sea sickness. Only in one 
matter could I be sure of not erring: when I ascribed to all the 
Gordons of Annalong the virtues of canniness, courage, goodness of 
heart and thrift. 

Kilkeel, six miles to the south, and also on the coast, is as 
thoroughly Irish as Annalong is Scottish. One sees it in a moment : 
the loafers in the market-place with pipes in the mouths under their 
wicked red noses have the easy-going Irish air, and their names, like 
those to the shops all round, either begin with “ Mc” or end with 
‘‘gan.” In the sixteenth century Kilkeel and Mourne were inter- 
changeable names, the former being recognised as the capital of the 
latter. The town has a very charming situation between the sea 
and the mountains. Of the peaks none looks so majestic from 
Kilkeel’s granite houses as Slieve Bingian, whose sharp pyramid 
seems hence almost inaccessible. Crimson and green are again the 
prevailing colours, though the misty grey of unsettled weather has a 
tendency to domineer and confirm the old Irish authority who once 
said that “the rain is very ordinary in Ireland.” 

They live largely by the herring in Kilkeel, and when that fails 
them there is a considerable falling off in the local whisky sales. 
Also, there are here not a few comely villas in which lodgings may 
be had for the sake of the sea, which rolls in bravely from the 
south-east upon the shingle of Kilkeel Bay. But Kilkeel is spared 
the invasion of the hordes of excursionists shot into the outlying 
towns of Newcastle and Warrenpoint by the railway companies. 
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The little school children just outside the place are quick to entreat 
for coppers, and one meets with not a few mendicants of the old 
type—“ Pity the poor dark (blind) man, yer honour,” and that kind 
of thing. Otherwise, Kilkeel is fairly snug and self-centred, even 
in the middle of the holiday season. 

The visitor to either Warrenpoint, at the head of Carlingford 
Lough, or to Newcastle, at the northern extremity of Mourne, will 
be impressed favourably or not, according to his humour. If 
scenery is enough for him, he will be delighted with both places ; 
but if he chances upon either town in the heat of an August day, 
especially a Saturday, he may be almost disgusted. 

Newcastle’s natural situation under Slieve Donard, the highest of 
Mourne’s mountains, and with two or three miles of firm sand to 
its shore, is as alluring as it could be. Donard is not at all a sensa- 
tional peak, but on its Newcastle side it seems remarkably abrupt, 
and the thick woods at its base, almost touching the coast, much add 
to its beauty. No doubt it brings a great deal of rain upon the little 
town. This, however, soon dries on the granitic roads, and the fresh 
bright colour of the mountain afterwards really does compensate for 
a few undesired soakings. So the Belfast populace seem to think, 
for nothing in the way of meteorological forecasts prevents them 
pouring into the place on summer Saturdays. I am sorry to say they 
are not above getting tipsy in public. They dance in convenient 
meadows besides. Late in the afternoon disorder ensues, and the 
local police have to use their truncheons and keep several of them at 
the sea-side for at least a day or two, much to the discontent, under 
the circumstances, of their wives and accompanying friends. The 
peace of Newcastle, even in the height of its season, is quite 
strangely emphatic on the Sundays following these boisterous 
Saturdays. 

The little town may be briefly described as a street of lodging- 
houses a mile or more long skirting the shore, with four or five small 
churches of different persuasions and about a dozen shops. One 
buys newspapers, groceries, whisky, pills, photographs and tobacco at 
the same shop, which is also obliging enough to play the banker and 
turn Bank of England #5 notes into Bank of Ireland £1 notes for 
a charge of sixpence. Shops scarcely seem required here, as a matter 
of fact. Small trading carts and brawny persons with baskets 
perambulate the town from early morning until dark. The cry of 
“ Lobsters or Crobs !” wakes one betimes. Later, the butchers visit 
house after house, leaving a trail of meat bones on the road. And 
as of the butchers so of the greengrocers, the bakers, and half a dozen 
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other itinerant hucksters. The sheeps’ shin bones in the streets are 
quite a feature of Newcastle. 

The Belfast and County Down Railway Company have an interest 
in this delightful little health resort. Their local hotel, recently 
built, is one of the most assuming things of its kind in Ireland ; and 
already they give every Newcastle householder who is rated at £15 
and upwards a free railway ticket to and from Belfast. This ticket 
is good for ten years. If the rolling stock of the company were more 
comfortable than it is, so substantial a premium would probably bring 
many people to little Newcastle, which is distant some thirty miles 
from Ulster’s capital. The privilege is valued, but it does not seen 
to tempt Britons to cross the channel and settle even in Mourne’s 
salubrious atmosphere. This, too, though the Newcastle golf links, 
on a gay little strip of heather and sand between the Dundrum River 
and the sea, are famous for their excellence. 

Warrenpoint is much more devoted to the daily excursionists than 
Newcastle. It has more, scenically, to offer them, though only about 
a mile of rough beach for them to spread their thousands over. The 
local confectioners and hotel-keepers lament volubly, however, about 
the smallness of mind of these happy holiday seekers, who seem 
almost invariably to be accompanied by their dinners. It is a 
touching sight, for instance, to see the latter dispersed in hundreds 
up the oak woods from the lough by Rostrevor, picnicking gaily, 
though with marked simplicity, from their own baskets and bundles. 
Such money as they do spend in the district goes into the pockets of 
the carmen who drive them at cheap rates to Rostrevor. The traffic 
of this kind is little less than astounding, and so is the dust that is its 
consequence. 

Approached from the lough, Warrenpoint is not only pretty but 
dignified, standing as it does on a spit of land where the lough 
begins with the sudden widening of the Newry River. The hills rise 
from the water on bothsides. To the south is Carlingford mountain, 
an impressive serrated rock mass nearly two thousand feet high. It 
was on this summit that Finn MacCoull the giant strained himself in 
casting across the water the granite block which gives its name to 
Cloughmore by Rostrevor. The stone is an object of constant 
pilgrimage, and well it deserves to be, for the glorious view of the 
lough and the neighbourhood it yields. Cloughmore and the wooded 
slopes of Slieve Ban, beneath and amid which Rostrevor nestles, are 
the absorbing features to the north of the lough. Warrenpoint also 
looks right out to sea, though the land does not end for six miles or 
more, and the breezes of St. George’s Channel do not therefore reach 
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it with absolute freshness. This explains why Warrenpoint’s bathing 
is also of second-rate quality. Nothing, however, seems quite able 
to justify the place for the remarkable audacity of the ladies and girls 
who bathe here, under the eyes of the muititude, in gowns of ample 
disabilities. 

Rostrevor by Warrenpoint ought to paralyse the pen that attempts 
to describe it. Yet its charms may be easily suggested. It lies in 
the mouth of a wooded glen where this widens somewhat upon Car- 
lingford Lough. There is a weak little stream among the trees and 
meadows, and the crimsoned summits of Slieves Dermot and Ban 
look down over their wooded bases at the white cottages and tiny 
church spires of the villages. This seems almost lost in the foliage 
that encompasses it and keeps it perennially sheltered and rather 
damp. But in summer at any rate it is readily found by following the 
trail of jaunting cars along the high road from Warrenpoint ; for 
Rostrevor is the Mecca of the majority of the cheap trippers to 
Mourne. These do not, however, enjoy its graces with the quietude 
such sylvan and romantic surroundings seem half to enforce. And 
to them one owes it that roadside vendors of oysters, buns, lemonade, 
oranges, and so forth also people the solitude and add to the echoes 
of Rostrevor. 

Up the glen of Kilbroney River one may perhaps escape the thick 
of the crowd of these excursionists, past the bleaching meadows with 
their hundreds of yards of white linen on the green grass to the weird 
old church of Kilbroney. Yet hither also most visitors at least mean 
to come—if only to see the long grave of the famous Rostrever 
giant. There is a cunning, winsome old sexton to this churchyard ; 
the craft with which he shuffles one set of visitors into the midst of 
the tombs without letting any man shuffle modestly aloof from them 
does him a certain amount of credit. He will have his talk with all 
his clients, and whoever hears him but for five minutes is sure to fecl 
a debtor to him. 

The church itself is a ruin: there are mellow turfed graves in its 
very aisle. But the number of its tombstones is really extraordinary, 
and our loquacious old sexton will tell tales about the sleepers as 
long as you please to listen to him. These do not all strike one as 
sensible. Not that it matters; he has so seducing and suave a 
tongue. I inform him, for example, with doubtful taste, that I wish 
to order a grave for myself in the peaceful place. 

“What, for yourself!” cries he. “ Divil a bit. So fine a man 
won’t be wanting one these forty or fifty years, I do hope.” 

It is more or less plain, by his eye, that this flattery comes as 




























































easy to him as plucking ciover heads. 
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But to try him again I tell 
him my age in answer to his polite inquiry. 

“What!” he exclaims, with uplifted hands. ‘Your honour’s 
laughing at me. Sure and there’s divil a woman in the counthry’d 
take you for more than five years less.” 

Was this not the very refinement of blarney? And when the 
excellent old fellow, in the course of a homily on giants, as we 
stand by the eight-foot grave mound over poor Pat Murphy, makes it 
plain to me that Iam of the right height for a long life (Pat being 
eight feet one inch died at thirty-two) and that all the virtues essential 
for felicity are writ in text-hand on my countenance, he convinces 
me that such pleasant lies are cheaply bought for a mere sixpence or 
a shilling. 

Peace be to this typical Irish keeper of the dead. As for Pat 
Murphy, there is no doubt of his enormity while he lived. He was 
born here in 1234 and died at Marseilles, where he was being 
exhibited in 1862. There are Rostrevor people living who can tell 
of the astonishment he caused them by his increasing length as a 
youth ; also of his kind heart and love of children. He lies under 
a very handsome granite cross for which his Rostrevor friends 
subscribed. 

Before reverting to the mountains themselves there is a little 
church, three miles from Rostrevor, on the lough shore, which 
demands to be noticed. It has in this matter a sentimental connec- 
tion with the old hotel in the village square—the one with the 
cyclist’s wheel on its wall, and the trees so thick in front of its rather 
dark porch. Major Yelverton, heir to the peerage of Avonmore, 
being wounded in the Crimea, fell in love with Miss Longworth, his 
nurse, at Galata Hospital. They subsequently arranged to be married 
in Mourne, and in 1861, having spent the previous evening at this 
old hotel, they one morning took boat and rowed down the lough to 
Killowen Church, where they were married. Lawyers will remember 
the suit that followed coldly on this warm romance, and the final 
blow inflicted by the House of Lords in annulling the marriage. 
Major Yelverton does not to the common man seem to have been 
entitled thus to cast away one wife (though he and she were of 
different creeds) because he later took it into his head to marry again. 
The Irish jury who at the outset gave the injured lady a verdict do, 
on the other hand, seem entitled to our plaudits. 

The little church itself is a poor plain building in a lovely 
situation under the shadow of one of the heather-clad hills of 
Mourne. It is now disused, and is quite pathetic with its boarded 
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windows, the thirteen granite steps of its staircase which worshippers 
no longer ascend, its belfry with the cross on it and the bell beneath 
with a silent tongue. Though dirty-white in its coating of plaster, 
and transcendently ugly in design, it is beautiful in its outlook at 
the lough, with Carlingford mountain immediately opposite. Trees 
cluster around it and shed their leaves on its roof, and the Killowen 
children sing-song their lessons in the school house by its entrance, 
It was too bad of Major Yelverton to tarnish the romance of such a 
spot, though the romance itself would never have become public 
property if he had not thus barbarously wrecked it. 

And now for the mountains, without which Mourne would be 
nothing but the quaint patchwork of small fields—yellow, brown, 
green and dark red—characteristic of the level country north and 
west of it. 

To understand and climb them, it seemed to me best to settle at 
Annalong, and here for a fortnight I abode as the one visitor, and a 
somewhat earnest and entertaining spectacle for the barelegged 
children of the quarrymen and fisherfolk of the place. These at 
first fled before me with cries whenever they set an eye on me: 
later, they were much less shy, and the very small girls did not then 
mind diverting me with their vanities as they strutted about the 
horrible beach (heedless of iron nails and cods’ back bones) playing 
what they called “the leddy” under parasols that no metropolitan 
rag picker would appropriate from a dustbin. I was persuaded 
that I should like Annalong (since I had determined to stay in 
it) when I was better acquainted with it. And that is what 
happened. Though a Presbyterian community, with not one 
Catholic in its midst, the place’s principles were not of the dis- 
tressingly strict kind. The men drank whisky with freedom on 
Saturday nights and on the Newcastle regatta day, when an 
Annalong boat won the chief prize, the word “revelry” might be 
applied to the proceedings of the subsequent evening. Neverthe- 
less, innocence has distinctly set up her engaging throne in this little 
town of Mourne. In the second week of my sojourn here a strapping 
comely maiden of twenty thought nothing of coming to me as I stood 
at my house door in the gloaming and, having with bright eyes shown 
me a fortune-card she had drawn from an automatic machine in New- 
castle, told me that she hoped it would all come true. I did not 
know the lass, save that her name was Gordon, but since she seemed 
to wish it I echoed her wish, that, as the card assured her, she should 
wed “a handsome young man with blue eyes, a kind heart, and 
plenty of money.” She could not have been more prettily excited 
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about it if her own minister had informed her solemnly that he had 
the young man in question safely secured for her under lock and key. 

From this little village I ascended daily or so into the mountains, 
not a little to the astonishment of the honest carters bound for the 
quarries, whose morning routine took them in the same direction. 
No one else in Annalong would dream of becoming intimate with 
the granite summits of Mourne, except for so much the day or hour. 
Had I asked for a guide I might have got one, and also I might not. 

But that is the best of the Mourne mountains. Given clear 
weather and any sort of a map, and no man need lose his way. 
The entire mass of hills covers so small an area, and from any 
mountain top you may ascertain your whereabouts promptly, thanks 
to the sea in the east. Following the course of the Annalong River, 
in four miles I was in the very heart of Mourne, past the ultimate 
quarry scar on the hill sides, with Slieve Donard close to the right, 
its crest about an hour’s steady climb distant, and the attractive 
peaks of Bingian, Lamagan, and Cove mountains handy to the left. 
In August, when all higher Mourne dazzles with its crimson on the 
white granite, and there is not a little gold of the gorse and bracken 
on the deep slopes and by the dark-red furrows of the river and its 
small affluents—their lush green sources all also in sight—these 
headquarters of the little Annalong stream are quite charming. 

The best mountain of the group, however, was not comfortably 
accessible hence. ‘This is Slieve Bearnagh, more to the north-west, 
with the deep bed of the upper Kilkeel River dividing it from 
Lamagan. In elevation it is only 2,400 feet, but the fantastic 
castellated crags of its summit give it the dignity of twice that 
height. ‘The granite crops out nakedly for nearly a hundred fect 
on its grassy uplands ; walls of it and boulders the size of cottages, 
and it is no child’s task to clamber to the topmost rock when the 
Mourne winds are blowing, or to sit perched above the precipices for 
long at any time. 

Of the Cove mountain, which faces Slieve Donard to the south- 
west, a deep glen head alone intervening, there are eccentric tales 
told in print and tradition. I was warned against it by a cheerful 
boy who one morning walked two miles with me towards the 
mountains. He mentioned mysterious caves and witches, Indeed, 
he was over timorous as regarded all the summits. 

“Ye must take care,” he said solemnly, “ye don’t go to sleep on 
any of them.” 

“Why?” I asked. 

“Oh, they'll cut yer throat, indeed.” 
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Cut my throat! Who? Robbers?” 

“No, no ; just weasels and things.” 

‘“‘ What things ?” I pressed. 

“ Oh, rats and claighs—them that make the cows startle.” 

This showed how even its own denizens neglect the fair hills of 
Mourne. True, there were sometimes unnecessary “claighs” or 
horseflies about, but as for the weasels, I saw none, nor was my 
throat ever in danger when I did doze under the hot sun, half buried 
in the honey-sweet heather bloom of the hills. 

It was Cove mountain, however, which brought my neck nearest 
to peril. This rock mass is riven from its summit by a long sloping 
gash between perpendicular granite walls. The gash drops down to 
the head of the Annalong glen. Seen from Slieve Donard, it looks 
too steep to be ascended. This, however, it is not, but the loose 
granite dust and the unstable rock masses more or less embedded in 
the dust make the slope quite a grave business when one has got half 
up it. Pent as it is by these walls, there is an ominous gloom about 
the concluding part of the climb, which moreover increases in pre- 
cipitousness and insecurity. I was exceedingly glad when, at last, I 
pulled myself out of this gulley and could afford to look back with- 
out the risk of misgivings. A gang of navvies would in a month 
make a sublime staircase here, worth travelling far tosee. At present 
it is a wild piece of work, and of three sheep that tried it at least one 
would either break its neck or be smothered in an avalanche. And 
so, perhaps, it is as well they should have legends about Cove 
mountain which do not encourage the Mourne lads to become 
unduly familiar with it. 

Slieve Bingian is the mountain of Mourne which makes the 
boldest show when the group is viewed from the south. Its slope 
on that side looks as if it had been smoothed with a plane—the 
whole at a worrying angle, with precipitous knots of granite crags on 
its summit. But it is a very pleasant mountain when taken calmly 
from the north, though the rutted road of the quarries is not an ideal 
beginning to the expedition. There are ice-cold springs near 

3ingian’s crest on this side, and in August millions of bilberries, 
though the best of these are on Slieve Donard’s eastern slope and on 
the sharp southern flank of Slieve Commedagh, which is a sort of 
young step-brother of Slieve Donard. I may be wrong, but I believe 
it is only in the berry season that the boys and girls of the seaward 
cottages of Mourne venture into the mountains. Even in Annalong 
I detected sundry sets of blue-black lips and teeth one Sabbath 
evening when I went with a friend to the Evangelist’s tent in the 
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meadow above the harbour head, and listened to much torrid 
eloquence about “ hell-deserving sinners ” and “rellums of glory.” 

The view of Mourne from Slieve Bingian is one of the best in 
the district. Most of the peaks are in sight, all the lakes, and the 
pretty valley of the meandering Kilkeel River lies mainly at one’s feet. 
If anything, Mourne’s romance and solitudes are rather exaggerated 
in this prospect. There are, for example, humble little homesteads 
here and there in the glens, though from Bingian they are not seen. 

The phrase “all the lakes” must not be permitted to deceive. 
Mourne is really deficient in water. There are babbling streams 
enough, but of lakes actually none just yet. Even Lough Shannagh, 
with the sandy margin, which lies high among the mountains about 
two miles north-west of Bingian, isa mere tarn. The Blue Lake 
under Lamagan, and Lough Bingian, by which one passes to reach 
Bingian, are the only other pools, and candidly one must apologise 
for mentioning them, though I was led to expect great things from 
the former. But when Belfast has scttled its arrangements, we may 
in progress of time look for a lake worthy of the name in the middle 
course of the Annalong River. Belfast’s inhabitants will then drink 
an excellent pure water, and the votary of the picturesque in Mourne 
will have nothing to grumble at in the intrusion of man’s handiwork 
upon Nature’s. A cottage or two will be drowned, but a new charm 
will be given to the district. 

And yet, on consideration, it will be a pity to destroy even but 
one of these bright little Mourne homesteads, whether it have yellow 
thatch or blue slate to its roof. They are all so redolent of down- 
right domesticity without being, like the hovels of Connemara, 
disagreeably redolent of smoke and swine also. Better still, happi- 
nes seems much at home in them, though they may have only the 
earth for a floor and the rafters be black as coal and thickly furred 
with peat soot. I spent many hours in one of these little nests on 
the fringe of the mountains, with the Irish Channel lying blue across 
the threshold, some three miles distant. Here was wont to take 
tea of an afternoon, when the day’s work was over and my face was 
turned towards Annalong. It was a two-roomed cottage and the 
hale gudewife had, she said, reared a brood of ten init. If they 
were all as well worth rearing as the one girl who now, alone of 
them, kept her company during the day, she had something to be 
proud of. I do not deny that this mountain maiden was one reason 
why I found it convenient to take afternoon tea here so often. 

She was seventeen, neither tall nor short, neither plump nor thin, 
with brown cheeks touched by the rose, grey eyes, a nose such as 
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we call Grecian, though not statuesquely severe, small ears and a 
laughing mouth ; and she had a gay soul as well as an industrious 
pair of hands, Pretty highland girls are not uncommon in Ireland, 
but this one was beautiful far beyond the common. One day she 
would be whitewashing the walls of the cottage, the next she would 
have just returned from a market, healthily flushed and singing, 
while on the two successive afternoons I should find her quietly 
seated in a broken rush-bottomed chair, either making lace or 
embroidering initials on cambric handkerchiefs for a Belfast haber- 
dasher at fifteen pence the dozen. Quietude, however, was not 
instinctive in her, and sooner or later she would throw down her 
needlework and laugh and sigh as she groaningly wished she had 
not been born to a life of work. 

I was given to understand that this pretty maid had many suitors, 
and scorned them all. Yet she lived in a cottage with an uneven 
flooring of native earth, and most of her indoors life was spent in this 
room, with one large uninviting pink bed in the corner, the other 
furniture being little besides two or three rickety chairs and a fire- 
pot. But she had a refined nature that dignified such surroundings 
and reflected even on her mother, whose large bare feet were without 
pride. 

This cottage, like so many in Mourne, had a little brake of 
flowering fuchsia in front of it. Indeed, in recalling the district, one 
thinks inevitably of these fuchsia hedges and wind guards by the 
one-storied white-faced homesteads. In places they are ten feet 
high—testimony to the kindly local air. They add welcome colour 
to a land that already abounds in colour. 

Lastly, let the Mourne air be formally eulogised. I, for my part, 
have breathed the air of many countries of Europe and many pleasure 
resorts of Great Britain, but nowhere have I found so sweet and yet 
tonic an air as this on the Mourne coast by ugly little Annalong, 
between the mountains and the sea. It is dry, cf course, for the soil 
is of granite dust, which will not hold moisture ; and it is equally, of 
course, absolutely pure. They told me that people live long on this 
eastern side of Mourne. It could hardly be otherwise, assuming, as 
one may, that there is enough to eat. Among the more placid 
pictures of this winsome district may be mentioned the calm, white- 
haired old men and women sitting at their cottage doors, framed by 
the fuchsia bushes, while their mature children and grandchildren 
bustled about with songs on their lips in and outside the house. 
There was also a certain dame in a wee house along the coast south 


from Annalong with whom I often exchanged words. She lived by 
L2 
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herself and was about ninety, though able not only to tend her 
potatoes and do her housework, but also to tie the big stones to the 
ends of the hay ropes which gave the thatch of her roof some security 
against the sea storms. At high tides the water swept to her very 
walls. One evening, when Bingian was parting with the crimson of 
early sunset for the gold of the later hour, I surprised this old lady 
sitting at ease, with a cutty pipe, in a boat drawn up not far from her 
house. We had some moderate conversation as usual. 

“ Healthy!” she exclaimed suddenly, catching at my words. 
* Ay, it’s healthy enough, but” (with a head-shake and a pause) “it’s 
lonesome.” 

Still, there are no doubt persons who would gladly accept even 
friendlessness as an inevitable accompaniment of longevity. To them 
the Mourne district of County Down, Ireland, may be recommended 
with confidence. 

CHARLES EDWARDES. 





GEORGE SAND IN HER OLD AGE. 


NE November day in the early seventies a young French 

soldier sat idly tracing some lines in the still empty journal 

which he had brought with him to a dim old common room, /a 

cantine, where other youngsters like himself sat, drinking, joking, 

discussing Heaven knows what inanities or worse within the dingy 

barracks of that picturesque and historic town which once saw France’s 
warrior-maid bound to the stake of martyrdom. 

He was a conscript—and a gentleman ; condemned, for his pre- 
scribed year of service, to the parade-ground and the common 
dormitory of the ranks, to the coarse companionship, the rough 
jealousies, the ignoble aspirations and still more empty successes of 
that life; and as he wrote on of his utter sadness, his weary disgust 
at scenes and sounds passing round him, of how “nothing interests 
me, all displeases me, I am discontented with others and with 
myself,” a sudden impulse came to him. He, who was “feeling 
himself so utterly alone,” who needed some star of hope to help 
him look forward to the future, to brace him to the endurance of 
that uncongenial twelve months of discipline he must needs pass 
through ere he could throw off uniform and servitude, and go forth 
a free man into the world again, thought, all at once, “ What if I 
should write to the greatest genius of the century, to George Sand, 
and ask her to be my guide?” After all, if he did venture a 
letter, and it remained unanswered, what harm would it be? So 
he wrote : 


‘Will you read this letter, Madame? I know not, and I dare 
not hope so. Nevertheless, as you see, I have written it. Why 
this contradiction? It is because, in writing to you, I yield to an 
impulse of my heart which I cannot reason over. I would fain be 
able to tell you the thoughts, the feelings which your works have 
awakened in my heart! If I could but do so, I should no more be 
a stranger to you; you would read down into my heart, and you 
would see that from a mere child filled with hesitations and doubts 
you have formed a man, and you would feel for me I know not what 
impulse of protection and of gentle pity. Will you believe it? I 
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have not a single thought which has not taken birth from your works, 
or at the least been nurtured by them. It is you who have taught 
me to love art, music, all that uplifts the soul and brings it near to 
the ideal ; it is you, always you, who have taught me that selfishness 
is the worst of evils, that those who give and those who forgive 
know the highest joys. 

“‘ But perhaps you think, Madame, that this is the extent of the 
influence which your works have had on my life? It is not so. 
I am twenty years old, and although my whole being yearns after 
love, I have never loved. Do not smile at this confession—there is 
nothing which causes more suffering than emptiness of heart. I 
have read all your books, ‘Mauprat,’ ‘ Jacques ’—all, in fact, and 
having read them I have formed so high an ideal of love that I 
have preferred solitude, with all its cruel sadness, to the union of 
two beings unsanctified by love. 

“And now, Madame, if you have read this letter, if you have 
recognised in it the expression of a truth, tell me that you do not 
blame me for such expression. One word from you may have the 
greatest influence over my life: will you not write it? You may 
ask, Who is he who solicits such a favour? Alas! a nobody, 
an infant—a future law-student, a present conscript for a 
year. 

“Deign to accept, Madame, the assurance of the very 
great admiration and of the profound respect of your very 
devoted H. Amic.” 


This somewhat highflown epistle, duly penned (after a rough 
pencilled copy, which, found lying on the common-room table by 
the cantiniére, that jovial soldier’s friend well known to history, gave 
rise to some “chaff” from his sergeant on the score of its being a 
*‘love-letter ”), was posted, and the journal entry thus chronicles its 
supposed vicissitudes. 


* Nov. 5.—-My letter has now arrived! It is goingto be read... . It 
has been read this morning. The thought makes me uncomfortable. 
I do not regret having written, if I could be sure that Madame 
Sand would read it herself, but perhaps some secretary has 
opened it... . 


“ Nov. 6.—To-day, when post-horn came, the signal sounded . . . 
my sergeant read out in his gruff voice the names of my comrades, 
sorting a huge packet of letters, till the last was given, and 
nothing for me ! 
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* Mov. 12.—My hand trembles ; I can scarcely see! I feel as 
though I wanted to laugh and cry, all at once, and then I relapse into 
solitude and-silence, smiling, with tears in my eyes. We were all shut 
up in doors on account of the rain, and I was chatting quietly with 
Alain, when my corporal brought me a letter. I took it, glanced at 
the writing, and turned pale. I did not hasten to open the envelope. 
I felt keen pleasure in holding between my fingers this little square 
of paper of whose contents I was ignorant. I was not sure that it 
was a letter from George Sand, yet I could have sworn it was! At 
last I tore open the envelope and looked at the signature. I was 
not mistaken. Then I tried to read it, but for the first moment the 
letters swam before my eyes. (I think they must have been full of 
tears.) Finally, I read thus: 


**¢ Ves, I have read your letter, Monsieur, and I found it good and 
true. I thank you for it, and, though I have a disabled hand, I 
must answer it. You ask me a question to which my own experience 
of life readily supplies an answer. It is, remain pure and marry 
young, a woman whom you love. You will have fine healthy 
children, and that is the chief object in life [/e but de la vie}. 
Quite the half of these beloved beings languish or perish through 
the father’s fault. And if from physical we pass to moral causes, 
what riches are accumulated in the soul which has known how to 
wait, and to restrain itself. What health! What strength and 
power! And that a transmittable one, like the other. Think fora 
little on the progress which might have been made by the human 
race, and the disasters which might have been averted, had it not 
been for the intervention of vice, which has destroyed so much 
energy for good—from father to son, and from mother to daughter. 
Be, then, you of the limited number of those m2 who mount the 
ladder which others have descended—an infiniicly small number 
indeed, but to whom the future belongs, while ail the remainder are 
condemned. 


“*¢ Adieu, Monsieur. Have the firm will to uplift substance, both 
spirit and matter, towards its highest and most necessary expression, 
which is what we call—God. 

** “Yours in heart, 
“ce G, .? ” 


This somewhat curious letter will probably suggest many thoughts 
to the reflective reader, and one doubts whether the proffered remedy 
were quite adequate to the complaint. At all events, an interesting 
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comment thereon will be found in the fact that M. Amic ever 
remained, and still is, a bachelor. 

He wrote her a letter of thanks, and the year of soldiering went 
by. At its close he began the legal studies which were to be his 
life work ; but, as happens with many young law students, his tastes 
lay rather along the paths of literature than within the dry precincts 
of the law. He wrote a comedy, and, “ wondering whether it were 
good or bad,” the thought came suddenly, “Madame Sand would 
tell me.” So he wrote to ask her, and received the following 
gracious little note in reply : 


“Yes, dear Monsieur, come and see us; you can read me your 
work, and we will talk over it. Stay a few days with us, you will give 
us pleasure. 

“Tout 4 vous, 
“GEORGE SAND.” 


Such were the simple words which opened to a youth of twenty 
the magic portals of world-renowned Nohant, and the friendship of 
a woman of genius. It was by no means easy—so one learns from 
other sources—to acquire the freedom of that city, the old-age home 
and for ever sacred Berrichon ground whence sprang “La Petite 
Fadette,” “ Francois le Champi,” and so many more of the immortal 
creations of that ever busy pen. ‘“ How did you manage to penetrate 
into an enclosure so hermetically sealed as that of Nohant?” asked 
Madame Adam of him at their first introduction to one another, 
under George Sand’s own roof in Paris. ‘Are you a sorcerer? 
If you are,” she added playfully, “ pray don’t disguise it from me, for 
I myself believe in cartomancy, chetromancy, graphology, and all the 
occult sciences!... It is true that this is all I do believe 
in!” 

Every step of that first journey, or rather pilgrimage, to Nohant 
is chronicled as a precious memory. We are told how, arriving an 
hour before midday, by carriage, he stopped at the village inn to eat 
an omelette rather than indiscreetly arrive at lunch hour, while his 
buxom hostess, hand on hip, thus smilingly interrogated the stranger : 

“May I ask, sir, where you are going ?” 

“T am going to Madame Sand’s.” 

“ Ah, you are going to the chateau to sce our lady?” (xo? dame). 

You know her ?” 

‘‘Of course. Not that one sees her often; she never goes out 
now. But cne knows her, and one loves her, because there is no one 
in the world better than she! Women like that, you see, sir, are not 
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made any more—the mould is broken! One might throw into a 
mortar forty heads of the most intelligent and clever men to be 
found anywhere, and grind them to powder, but it would not produce 
a head like our lady’s. And so good! Why, anyone in the place 
would willingly be chopped up into pieces for her.” 

So he drives on to the chateau. 

“In the hall I was received by Madame Sand’s grandchild, her 
son’s youngest, a girl of six years old. ‘I will go and tell grand- 
mother,’ she said ; while the servant, a country girl wearing the 
Berrichon cap, ushered me into the drawing-room. How my heart 
beat! Presently I heard a voice approaching, its sound somewhat 
grave, yet sweet, and Madame Sand entered, preceded by her two 
little grandchildren, Aurore and Gabrielle.” 

“‘ Here you are at last, my dear child !” she exclaimed, with open 
arms. Thenan hospitable inquiry‘as to lunch, a gentle reproof as to 
his not “ making himself at home,” and, “ we will talk later about the 
comedy ; now let us take a turn in the garden.” 

So, freely and graciously, he was admitted at once into the family 
life—a life as homely, as tranquil, as unstrained, as that of any quiet 
provincial household to-day. Thanks to the journal kept by the 
youthful visitor, we read his daily record in all its first freshness of 
enthusiasm rather than in the more temperate measure of a “ recol- 
lection.” 

* At six o’clock,” he writes, “the dinner bell rang. M, Edmond 
Planchut was in the drawing-room, talking with Maurice Sand ” ; and 
a bright little dinner followed, after which everyone played hide and 
seek with the children and “ commerce” ; then, when the little ones 
had said good-night, a game of four-handed dominoes, in which 
Amic had the honour of being Madame Sand’s partner. “In this 
quality I caused her to lose the game, at which she only laughed. 
Then, one by one, the others retired to bed, and I was alone with 
her. ‘Now, don't feel yourself obliged to stay up with me,’ she 
admonished me ; ‘stay or go, just as you like, and, above all things, 
feel that you are free !’” 

But what young and enthusiastic hero-worshipper would forego 
the delight of remaining /¢c-a-téte with his idol? Needless to say, 
he sat on, watching the old lady painting a little picture and ex- 
plaining that “If I amuse myself by painting, it is because I can 
never remain idle, and it is a way of resting my mind. One cannot 
go on writing always, it would be too fatiguing, and that fatigue 
would have its effect upon the work, which mus‘ be avoided.” So 
they talked; that disjointed, pleasant, cropping conversation of 
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minds in harmony while midnight draws near, over Michelet, Louis 
Blanc, Rochefort, Voltaire, Rousseau. Then Maurice looked in for 
a chat, and the young visitor asked them whether, as he had heard, 
they believed in spiritualism? Mother and son laughed good- 
humouredly for all reply, and, “‘ What is so strange,” said she, “ is 
that even clever people believe in such rubbish. Delphine Gay 
(Madame E. de Girardin) never travelled without her little table, 
which her servants were forbidden to touch. That woman, intelligent 
and clever as she was, was perfectly persuaded that if her precious 
little table were touched by any other hands than her own, the 
spirits would answer her with improprieties ! We do not believe in 
the marvellous under any form,” went on his hostess. ‘ We live 
uprightly and we believe in God, without even saying so, because it 
seems quite simple to believe in Him.” 

And with this thought her two hearers bade her good-night and 
left her, half an hour after midnight, to begin her writing, to be 
pursued until the dawn of day. 

Next morning she came down as usual to the family déjeuner at 
twelve o’clock (before which hour no one was allowed to intrude 
upon her privacy), and after the daily garden walk which followed 
that repast, when the rest of the family separated each to his or her 
daily avocations, Amic was told that the time had come for him to 
read his comedy to the authoress. They went up to her dureau or 
study, and “I am going to paint while you read,” said she; “I 
shall listen all the better.” 

The comedy—we are not told its plot—was duly read, and “ Your 
first act is good, the two others not so good,” was the judgment 
passed upon them; and she proceeded to a detailed criticism, 
adding, “ You are gifted, you write with facility and your style is 
pure ; but that is not enough. Before attempting to produce you 
must learn, dig well and incessantly, so to speak. Study law, 
natural science, history ; read much, without ever ceasing to write, 
only not for others but for yourself. Above all, learn to vary studies 
so as to renew your intclligence: everyone who writes needs to do 
this. If we compared your mind to a balloon, I should tell you, 
my child, to take great care to fill it well that it might take its flight 
upwards, and I should advise you not to let it get empty by your 
own fault. People don’t guard enough against that. When you are 
thirty years old you will begin to know a tolerable amount. Then 
you can attempt to write; you will be armed for the combat. 
But beware of the theatre ; any successes that you may obtain in 
that direction do but wear you out, as gambling does! Write 
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novels, and you will live tranquilly and in peace. The success that 
you get by a book depends on yourself alone, while your success in 
the drama depends as much on the actors as on the author. Such 
is my belief; but at all events work, that is the important point, 
later on you can do what you like. . . . I repeat again, do not be 
too eager to produce; it would only be to waste your natural 
qualities, and they would vanish away like smoke. You must treat 
them as you would good wine, and let them ripen with age. Live 
now, observe, know how to profit by what you see, and write nothing 
but that which you have felt yourself, not something which you 
imagine that others feel. Fill your head and your heart simul- 
taneously. Our brains are like a cup. When the cup is full, one 
drop of water is enough to make it overflow. It is for that drop 
that the preceding ones have prepared. That drop of water which 
overflows out of the writer’s brain should be the need of writing or 
of literature, if you prefer the word.” 

Nowadays, when almost every third reader among us is a 
writer also, these words of Madame Sand should fall on many ears 
as willing and as full of need for guidance as were those of young 
Henri Amic, who drank in with docile eagerness the counsels of that 
“first woman-genius of this or any age,” as Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning calls her. “I talk to you as if you were my own son,” 
she told him, smilingly, as they closed the three hours’ talk which 
were to him perhaps the most precious three hours of his whole life. 
Nor did the harvest end here ; he was pressed to stay longer, intro- 
duced to the famous marionettes of Maurice Sand, to the tiny home- 
theatre where Arnold-Plessy, Ferrand, Sully, George Sand herself 
had time after time trodden the boards; where the hostess-author 
essayed her newest dramas and had them played before Parisian 
managers ere producing them in public; where her peasant-plays, 
“‘Claudie” and “ Francois le Champi,” had been rehearsed before a 
peasant audience of her Berrichon villagers that she might see 
whether they could read her meaning therein—“ and I had the joy 
of seeing them weep,” she told her hearer, “and I was glad to feel 
myself understood by these simple souls; it is not always so easy.” 
Then, as she rolled her endless cigarettes, or fingered the cards of 
her almost as endless games of patience—her daytime relaxation 
after nights of work—she would go on pouring out thoughts, com- 
ments, answers, all faithfully recorded and evidently written down at 
the time by the young journalist. ‘‘‘ André’? My novel ‘André’? 
Really, mon enfant, I scarcely remember it now. I am a very bad 
judge of my own doings. As soon as I have finished a novel I 
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forget it, and think of nothing but the next one which I have in my 
head—for I have always one going on—and that one, until it is 
finished, always seems to me very superior to the préceding ones. 
After which end, it shares the fate of the others.” 

They talked of painting, and Madame Sand, something of an 
artist herself, thus comments on the realists in art, in words which 
now seem singularly applicable to their brothers of the pen. 

“These gentlemen seem to make out, I don’t know why, that 
truth means ugliness. This error revolts me, and these pretended 
realists seem to me simply dolts (des niais). Nature may be more 
beautiful at certain hours of the day and less lovely at others, that is 
certain. But those who choose, just exactly for painting, those latter 
moments, those who absolutely take the utmost pains to look for 
ugliness instead of for beauty, are simply wanting in taste and discern- 
ment, and do not deserve to be called artists at all !” 

Other visits to Nohant and its chatelaine followed in succeeding 
years; for young Henri Amic became, like Pianchut, Lambert, 
Cadol, and a few others, one of “s intimes de la maison; no lightly 
won privilege, as we have gathered from Madame Adam’s remark. 
But those who had gained the exérée, who had received the freedom 
of the city, as it were, found the Chateau de Nohant less the house 
of a friend than a home. Eugtne Lambert, for instance, an old 
schoolfellow of Maurice Sand, came to spend one holiday time with 
him, and stayed—fifteen years! Cadol, the novelist, only eleven 
months at one visit; while Edmond Planchut—introduced to her 
under somewhat romantic circumstances and afterwards editor of the 
** Revue des deux Mondes ”—came year by year to sit by her fireside 
at Christmastide, and tell once more to a younger generation the tale 
of shipwreck and disaster which had brought him to her side. 
** Dear Nohant !” he writes but lately of it, “in old times so full of 
life, so brilliant, so widely open to the exile, to the indigent, to sick 
and suffering friends ; but so sad now that she who was its light has 
gone, and that Maurice too has followed her to those blessed regions 
where sons find their mothers once more !” 

No one could ever quite have known George Sand who did not 
know Nohant. It was part of her life, from the time when, a baby 
of four years old, she was first laid in her grandmother’s big four- 
poster there, down to the hour when all that was left of that fragile 
frame lay, white and emaciated, on “a smal iron bed drawn up to 
the open window,” its last breath fled. 

The house itself—for it was more a country house, properly 
speaking, than a chateau—was half constructed, half restored on 
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former ruins by its then proprietor, M. de Serennes, shortly before 
the Reign of Terror, which drove him to emigrate and abandon his 
property. The grandmother of Aurore Dupin, a woman of illustrious 
descent—for she was the natural daughter of Maurice de Saxe (son of 
Frederic Augustus de Saxe, King of Poland)—and twice widowed 
before 1793, bought Nohant and its surrounding land, and spent 
considerable sums of money on it, laying out parks, gardens, green- 
houses, planting trees in profusion, and opening outlooks to the sur- 
rounding country, whose wooded slopes were broken here and there 
by village roofs or the grey old walls of some neighbouring chateau. 

To this home of her old age Madame Dupin welcomed, in 
August 1808, her son Maurice, on his return from the Peninsula, 
where he had served brilliantly as one of Murat’s aides-de-camp. He 
brought with him his little four-year-old daughter, Aurore, who, laid 
to rest that first night in her grandmother’s big four-post bed, with 
its plumed corners, double curtains, and piles of downy, lace-edged 
pillows, “thought herself in Paradise,” and remained thenceforward 
under her grandmother’s care at Nohant, running wild in its parks 
and gardens, taking long solitary rides through its surrounding woods, 
or sharing with the young peasants about her their birdsnesting and 
blackberrying and all other rural delights, meeting doubtless with 
many a “ Francoise” or “ Fadette” for future immortalisation. 

It was at Nohant that she learned of trees and flowers and birds, 
that she developed that passionate love of nature which is the key- 
note of her best works. For a time she left it, to spend a brief school 
period at the “ Couvent des Anglaises” in Paris, but, her impression- 
able spirit becoming touched by the gentle influences round her, old 
Madame Dupin feared a conversion, or even a vocation, and brought 
back her granddaughter to Nohant, to the half Pagan and wholly un- 
Christian influences in which she wished her to develop, placing in 
her childish hands the works of Chateaubriand, Gerson, Mably, 
Locke, Condillac, Montesquieu, Bacon, Aristotle, Leibnitz, Pascal, 
Montaigne, and the classics, and of her late husband’s former friend 
and companion, Jean-Jacques Rousseau. At seventeen years old 
Aurore Dupin had read all this—and had forgotten how to believe. 

The hand which wrote Victor Hugo’s Life, “ par un témoin de sa 
vie,” has left on record how in his boyish years he was turned into 
a circulating library by his mother—in France !—and told to “read 
everything.” ‘The old librarian of the place expostulated with her, 
but was sharply bidden “not to interfere.” The grandmother of 
Aurore Dupin acted in like manner, and with like result. 

After a stormy period of existence—Venice, Paris, and the rest— 
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that which the world knows best of her life—Aurore, now George 
Sand, came broken-hearted back to Nohant, resolved to die. Her 
friends, whom she summoned to receive her last wishes, rallied 
round her, expostulated with her, spoke of duty, showed her her 
two children, and told her to “live for them.” Maternal love 
triumphed, and she took up the threads of life again, till, at the 
time of which we write, both her own stormy past and her absorbed 
and sympathetic interest in the political agitations of 1848 had given 
place to a serene old age, to the writing of pastoral romances and 
graceful plays, and to a happy family life with her son Maurice, his 
wife, and his two children, Aurore and Gabrielle, who formed the 
little circle into which young Amic had now been introduced. 

Another pen than his has pictured for us the external aspect of 
George Sand’s earliest, and latest, home: 

“An imposing looking iron gateway, flanked by an empty 
conciergerie” (“thank Heaven, it has never yet been occupied !” 
comments the writer], opens into a courtyard shaded by acacias and 
lilac trees, whence the visitor has but to pass through an unpre- 
tentious hall door and cross the spacious vestibule to dining- and 
drawing-rooms, the latter a stately looking apartment with vaulted 
ceiling and great Venetian glass chandelier. 

Here, among the old Louis Seize furniture of her grandmother’s 
days, stood two pianos. One, old and worn, but sacred to the 
memory of Chopin’s magic touch, as his dying fingers strayed over 
the keys alternately with those of its mistress as she lingered over 
the airs of her favourite Mozart; the other, new and brilliant, had 
thrilled in later days beneath the fingers or voice of many an artiste- 
visitor. 

In the middle of the room stood a large oval table—very solid, 
very strong, strictly undecorative and un-drawing-roomlike! ‘Oh, 
what a table!” wrote its mistress of it. ‘It is long and it is oval, it 
is true, but there is room enough round it for many people. Its legs 
would make you die of laughter ; they are legs which could only 
come from the brain of Pierre Bonnin (the village carpenter), that 
great inventor of uncomfortable and unusable shapes. A table 
which is not much to look at, but yet a solid, a faithful, an honest 
table! It has never turned, it does not talk, it does not write, but 
perhaps it thinks not the less. It has lent its patient back to so 
many things! Foolish or clever writings, charming designs of mad 
caricatures, sketches in water-colour, studies from nature, thumbnails 
or skits of the moment, copies of music, epistolary prose from one, 
burlesque verse from another, bundles of wool, silks for embroidery 
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costumes for marionettes, games of chess and of cards; in fact, all 
the various occupations which are to be found among a family in the 
country during the long autumn and winter evenings. What would 
one do without that table of an evening, even in summer, when a 
storm fills the air and the rain drives in stray guests and belated 
moths? And then everyone brings his work or his recreation, 
sitting close together to make room for all. There has been a 
question more than once of replacing the big table by several smaller 
ones, but grand’mére rejects this unwelcome innovation. The fire 
crackles upon the hearth: the wind whistles among the trees: while 
the hail beats against the window-panes. Some belated cricket 
comes, in winter, under the table to join in the universal murmur.” 

Year after year “ Pierre Bonnin,” as the carpenter’s table was 
nicknamed, held its honoured place, and round its homely circum- 
ference all work or worries were prohibited in favour of gay pranks 
and wholesome recreation. ‘ How often,” writes Edmond Planchut 
of those happy days, “has a book, aimed adroitly by her little hand, 
struck my head on some evening when, tired after a long day’s 
hunting, I nodded over old ‘Pierre Bonnin!’” For to her dying 
day George Sand loved a practical joke, and her ézfimes would find 
their hairbrushes hidden in their beds, the clocks put back to 
puzzle a hungry visitor, and other childish tricks of like nature. 
“ She always teased those whom she loved best!” her friend said of 
her. And her almost childlike gaiety was inexhaustible, as she tells 
young Amic in one of her letters of how they had been celebrating 
the double festival of carnival and a servant’s wedding: “ Dances, 
rustic ceremonies, disguises, gue saisye? Our little ones enjoyed 
themselves immensely, only saying every moment that if you had 
been there you would have enjoyed yourself also and they would 
have amused themselves ten times as much. I did everything they 
wished. I dressed myself up as a Turk with a false nose, and as 
a harlequin with a powdered face. I made them dance themselves 
to exhaustion. Maurice was dressed up also, and Lina. Planchut 
was dressed as a baby, with pink swaddling clothes, a cap, and bib. 
He was hideous ! ” 

But to return to Henri Amic and his first visit to Nohant. The 
following letter tells its own tale, and from this time until her 
death in 1876 their correspondence, with its occasional interregnum 
of visits—on his side to Nohant, or on hers to her little pied-d-terre 
In Paris, where from time to time she went to keep in touch with 
the literary and artistic movements of the day—was uninterrupted. 
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Nohant, Octr. 22, °74. 

** DEAR CHILD,—What do you thank me for? For having liked 
you at first sight, and even before, from your letters? Is it not quite 
natural, since you showed unique confidence in me? It is quite 
natural, also, that, receiving thousands of letters as I do, I should 
have learned to discriminate between the good grain and the tares, 
and not to waste my time over fruitless relationships. That is why 
I have still some left to bestow upon worthy ones. I might there- 
fore say, like you, that I am selfish and that I act for my own 
interests. 

“ Believe me, I have given you nothing which was not already 
within yourself ; the only thing I have done is to find the form which 
makes you see. I am only a little lamp to help the steps of him 
who is already on the road towards the land of truth. God has given 
you a good supply of inner light which needed none of mine, but 
you love the latter because it happens, so to say, to suit your eye- 
sight. We shall find out, by looking into the matter, that I am only 
a pair of spectacles, which will never make the shortsighted see 
clearly, but will help to preserve good eyes a little. Dear child, you 
must not be surprised at being welcomed and received warmly by 
nice people. At the first glance one feels your goodheartedness, 
your frankness, and the delicacy of your mind. Faces do not 
deceive one. Even animals have instinct to know those who love 
them, and still more do children and rightminded people feel 
instinctively whom they can trust. So—you will come back to us, 
will you not? And you will not be surprised any more at being 
made one of us.” 

With the friendly, half-maternal interest Madame Sand took in 
her young correspondent, we find her giving him an introduction to 
a certain professor of legal studies, whom he finds “ full of profound 
disdain” for the study of the Civil Code, and liking to diverge into 
discussions of all manner of side questions with his pupil. They 
have a violent discussion on “ the right to make revolutions,” an old 
but burning question among French students, who love to assert, like 
Amic’s professor, that “le droit des revolutions est un droit sacré” ; 
and agree to appeal to the authoress, who answers by eliminating 
politics, and requiring the consent of conscience as to whether a 
particular revolution or coup @état will “tend to elevate the human 
race.” But, as she gracefully ends her letter, “I am not a judge, I 
am only a friend. I know nothing about anything, save to love and 
to believe in an ideal.” Later on, during Amic’s second visit, she 
assured him in one of their long talks that in her opinion the 
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Commune “ was not a revolution, but a crime” ; only, in her womanly 
delicacy of feeling, she “did not like to thus express herself in 
writing, fearing to wound” the eccentric professor, who had taken 
part in “that most criminal insurrection.” So talking, her fingers 
were busy, not, this time, over paintings or “ patience,” but dressing 
her son’s marionettes in preparation for a grand representation in the 
mimic theatre over which he spent much of his time and which has 
become almost historic in interest. From revolutions they went on 
to talk of more personal matters, and she told him about some of 
her annoyances caused by the individuals who would persist in 
fancying themselves depicted by her in her various novels. “One 
day I had a visit from a sort of housemaid, very old and very ugly, 
who came to reproach me with having revealed in ‘ Lélia’ her own 
most secret thoughts! Really, I know of nothing more imbecile 
than these people, who insist on recognising themselves in all sorts 
of fictitious characters. Romance, the drama, everything which 
appertains to the imagination is so very far from reality. Even the 
semblance of truth is very far from being the truth. This is too 
much forgotten. Truth (/a véri#é) is not artistic. Verisimilitude (/a 
vraisemblance), on the contrary, is art in its entirety. To wish to 
reproduce the character of a man or of a woman whom you have 
known without making any change in it, any modification, is impos- 
sible. Even facts should not be taken exactly as they occurred... . 
What would you think if I told you that the Empress Eugénie fancied 
she recognised herself in one of the personagesof ‘Malgré Tout,’ a 
Spanish adventuress in search of a husband? It seems hardly 
credible, and yet it is so. I don't say that there was not a certain 
likeness between the heroine in question and the wife of Napoleon III. ; 
but it was in no way intentional, I assure you. Yet the Empress 
complained of me to Flaubert, and was convinced that I bore a 
grudze against her ; and she accused me of ingratitude, too, because 
she had offered me the decoration of the Legion of Honour, which 
decoration I refused.” 

The first time that Madame Sand paid one of her occasional 
visits to Paris her young friend was summoned to her side, and “I 
asked myself how I was going to find Madame Sand, and whether 
she would not seem different in Paris from what she is at Nohant” ; 
but no. “She is well, she looks happy, she does not dream of 
changing either attitude or manner of life,” he writes rapturously in 
his journal. And she takes him with her everywhere, to the opera, 
the green-room of the theatre, the picture or statue galleries, the 
restaurant where they dine, “ eating fast and well,” for “ Lina and I 
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cannot bear to wait an hour between each course !” a not infrequent 
grievance of tables @hdte everywhere. “ And then,” she tells him, 
“when we come to Paris we have no time to lose, there is so much 
todo! Friends to see, shopping, commissions, business visits, and 
lastly, the true object of my visit, a hasty review of all that is being 
done, or that is coming out in the world of art and literature. When 
one writes, one must neglect nothing ; it is the best means that we 
have for renewing our ideas ; thus we go to the theatre nearly every 
evening.” 

On one of these busy evenings, on which he had been invited to 
dine and meet M. and Madame Edmond Adam, he arrived at the 
“gentil rez-de-chaussée,” which formed Madame Sand’s Paris 
pied-a-terre, only to learn from the servant that her mistress was “ ill 
since last night.” ‘Don’t be alarmed, Amic,” said Madame 
Maurice, cordially, “it is only fatigue, and I knew it would come. 
When donne mére is in Paris she forgets her age and the passage of 
years, and she goes on and on until she is so wearied out that she is 
obliged to stop. And then a rather strange thing invariably takes place. 
She goes to sleep, and sleeps on for sometimes as much as thirty 
or thirty-six hours ; and when she awakes she is perfectly well again. 
I am not in the least anxious about her ; and I let you come all the 
same, because I don’t at all want to dine alone with M. and Madame 
Adam. M. Adam does not appal me much, but the fair Juliette 
overawes me a little, and besides I am afraid she would be dull 
alone with me—that is my real reason. Do you not know Madame 
Adam? Well, then, you will make her acquaintance. She is a 
handsome and a charming woman, as you will see ! ” 

And, indeed, when the visitors appear, Amic thinks, and tells in 
his journal afterwards, that she is “vavissante / It seems that she is 
already a grandmother ; but it is pure coquetry on her part to tell 
one so, so impossible does it seem. I know that she writes under 
her maiden name, Juliette Lamber. She is much puzzled to find me 
on such intimate terms with the Sand family. . . . M. Adam seems 
an excellent man. He adores his wife, and takes visible pleasure in 
hearing her chatter about everything that comes into her head. And, 
in fact, it would be impossible to talk in a more amusing and 
spirituelle fashion than does ‘ Juliette Lamber.’” 

Meanwhile Madame Sand slept on; but next morning, as her 
daughter-in-law foretold, when Amic came to inquire for her, he 
found her up, well and bright as ever, sitting at her bureau and 
affixing her autograph to a great pile of volumes, some twenty-five or 
thirty of them, which some business-like friend had brought her to 
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sign. On Amic asking after her health, she told him—it is too 
interesting an episode not to find place here—that, to reassure her 
daughter-in-law on the subject, she had sent for “her friend, 
Dr. Favre.” This Dr. Favre was somewhat of a character; an 
oddity, or rather a scientific theorist, ever developing new ideas or 
reasons for physical facts, which he expounded “ with the air of an 
apostle.” 

“Sometimes he launches out into the most incomprehensible 
discourses,” she told Amic, “which leave you under the impression 
that he is mad ; and then the next moment he is reasoning with an 
extraordinary power of deduction, and telling you more or less 
ordinary facts with such marvellous colouring as to strike at once the 
ear and the imagination as something unusual. It was Alex. Dumas 
who introduced him to me; he thought very highly of him; and it 
was from him that Dumas took that interminable history of the Jews 
which runs through ‘ La Femme de Claude.’ Dr. Favre’s influence, 
whether for good or ill, is strongly evidenced in Dumas’ later works, 
and will probably not stop there. It is not surprising, indeed, that 
it should be so ; for Dumas is an artist before all things, and it is 
therefore natural that he should be impressed by Favre’s scientific 
formule. To-day he really interested me very much,” she went on ; 
‘he makes out (this is a new fad of his !) that every human being is 
guided, from birth to death, by one dominant passion. Starting from 
that, he set to work to find what has been the dominant passion of 
my life. ‘At your age it is less easy to discover it,’ he remarked, 
‘because the feelings are partly blunted. If you would help me, 
however, I think we should discover it.’ ‘I am quite willing ; what 
am I to do?’ ‘Reply to the questions I am going to ask you.’ 
‘Very well, go on!’ ‘Are you proud, or vain?’ ‘I don’t think 
so!’ ‘Selfish? Avaricious?’ ‘Notatall.’ ‘Lazy? I will not even 
ask that! Then envious?’ ‘No, indeed!’ ‘Greedy ! Sensual?’ 
‘Not that I know of! Really, my dear friend, you are making me 
make my confession!’ ‘Perhaps. Yours is a curious case; I do 
not see to what motive to attribute your line of conduct, and that 
puzzles me.’ 

* As I saw that he was really puzzled, I cameto his help. ‘ Well,’ 
I said, ‘since you are speaking seriously, I will reply in the same 
way. If I understand your idea, I think I can give you the explana- 
tion you seem to desire so much. My dominant passion, as you call 
it, has been maternity. In all the sentiments, in all the loves of my 
life, there has been something of the maternal feeling, which makes 
one feel that those one loves belong to one.’ Favre listened very 
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attentively to me, and went away convinced and satisfied, as one 
always is when it has been proved to one that one is right!” 

It needs, indeed, but slight reflection over George Sand’s life 
history to entirely endorse her own statement, that her ruling passion 
was the maternal instinct ; and Amic received a curious testimony to 
the same effect from Madame Adam, who showed him one day “a 
very curious correspondence between Madame Sand and a friend of 
Jules Sandeau, dating from 1830, when she had not yet begun to 
write, which has lately come into my possession.” He sat down then 
and there to read the precious bundle of letters, which Madame 
Adam would not let out of her house, and he describes them as 
“ filled, not with passion, but with I know not what maternal senti- 
ment.” Her chief preoccupation is to avert all danger, all possible 
misfortune, from the beloved object ; and for this, and this only, she 
disquiets herself perpetually. 

Money becomes rare in that “bachelor’s quarter” where she has 
taken refuge, and with the exception of her own small allowance 
she has no other resources ; so she begins to seek some occupation 
which may help her to live. She thinks of writing, but a thousand 
difficulties present themselves to her mind. She tries painting on 
wood, but soon givesit up. At last Jules Sandeau (who at that time 
wrote under the pseudonym of “ Jules Sand”), began a novel and fell 
ill before he had finished it. His companion took up his pen, and 
completed, brilliantly, the already bespoken work ; and, the wings of 
her imagination once essayed, “ Indiana” and “ Valentina” and the 
rest followed. She “awoke to find herself famous.” 

She was never, however, in the slightest degree the posed, self- 
conscious “authoress” ; and few who pictured to themselves the 
imaginary “ George Sand” of so many legendary exploits—dressed 
like her wild student or artistic comrades, and sharing their unre- 
strained Bohemian life in theatre, Jarterre, or café joviality—would 
have recognised the quiet, feminine, almost shy and very “ womanly 
woman” who would scarce open her lips before strangers in her own 
salon at Nohant. 

“An insurmountable timidity prevented her from speaking to 
strangers,” writes Edmond Planchut of her; and he reports that 
“ever silent before strangers, she became animated and communi- 
cative with her intimates. Whoever has never heard her talk, in the 
twilight, with not more than two people beside her, has never known 
her.” Amic discovered this for himself, when, during one of his 
visits to Nohant, a lady presented herself one day who had lately 
brought out a novel for which Madame Sand had been persuaded by 
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their mutual publisher to write a few words by way of preface, though 
unacquainted with the writer. Maurice Sand, called down, in the 
absence of his wife, to help entertain his mother’s visitor, somewhat 
thoughtlessly invited her to spend the remainder of the day with 
them, bringing in her two children and a governess, who were waiting 
outside. They stayed to dinner, and “quel diner!” writes Amic in 
his journal. ‘ Madame Sand spoke absolutely not at all except to 
the governess and the little girls to see that they had all that they 
wanted. As for Madame Fould, she was visibly uncomfortable ; she 
talked away, very fast and very much, without having anything to 
say. .. . Now I understand why the various opinions on Madame 

and do not always agree. Those who have only seen her in the 
world have not been able to know her or to judge her; even those 
who have known her without being admitted into her intellectual 
intimacy could not even guess what she really is.” 


In another part of his journal he remarks that 


“Our circle was enlarged. . . . I regretted it the more that, ever 
since we are more numerous, Madame Sand hardly speaks ; she only 
listens to others. I have, in fact, already remarked that she only talks 
when one is alone with her. Whatever she says, she says for the 
individual she is speaking to, and not for his neighbour ; and there- 
fore the presence of a third person makes her uncomfortable, and she 
is silent.” 


A certain anecdote, which seems to have been well known to all 
her little circle, still further illustrates this peculiarity. It appears 
that Théophile Gautier was very anxious to make the acquaintance 
of the author of “ Lelia,” and Dumas, as her privileged friend, took 
him down to stay at Nohant. On the evening of their arrival 
Gautier, with a natural desire to shine in the presence of the 
authoress, launched forth into one of his most brilliant conversations, 
or rather monologues, directed, of course, to his hostess. George 
Sand listened with interest, but did not reply a single word : and 
when bedtime came, the guests retired to their rooms. No sooner 
had Dumas entered his than in came Gautier, with a very long face, 
“crowned with a nightcap.” 

“T am very sorry I ever came here !” 

““Why? What have you got in your head now? What is the 
matter ?” 

““What is the matter? You ask me that! Why, it is evident 
that Madame Sand dislikes me. She did not speak one single word 
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to me the whole evening, either to agree or disagree with what I 
said. Isn’t it a fact?” 


“But... I assure you.. .” 
“Oh, I had better leave at once?” 
“Tu es fou, mon gargon!” And Dumas without more ado 


caught him by the arm and dragged him along the passage to the 
study, where their hostess, seated before her writing-table, had already 
begun her nightly work. 

“Here is Gautier going off at once, because you have not spoken 
a single word to him this evening !” 

She looked up at him with her big, speaking eyes, and in her own 
naively serious way, replied : 

“Vous ne lui avez donc pas dit que j’étais béte?” 


The ice was broken ; “‘ Théo” did not leave, but he, Dumas, 
and Madame Sand talked all through the night till morning dawned. 
Nevertheless, Gautier-never quite got over his first impression of 
constraint, and Planchut notes that “ during his stay at Nohant we 
had but one thought, that of amusing him as much as possible, with 
marionettes and other diversions.” 

Flaubert was on a very different footing ; he was the “spoiled 
child” of Nohant and its inmates, and spent his days in melancholy 
railings or bitter diatribes against the world, against his literary 
brethren, against love, and life, and art, and every human interest, 
until even the large-hearted woman at his side was weary of his 
persistent pessimism. M. Planchut tells how “one day, when 
Flaubert had been railing against the world with even more energy 
than usual, Maurice Sand, seeing that his mother was tired of it, 
suddenly organised, with me and his two little girls, a sort of 
charivari or masquerade in the next room to that in which they were 
talking, and we began to dance and sing, wielding pokers and tongs 
and all sorts of incongruous weapons. Flaubert rushed in, crying 
out that we were a set of low jokers and did not appreciate him, 
while Madame Sand, following him in, caught up a shovel and joined 
in the wild dance. Flaubert flew to his room, and in a few seconds 
was out again among us, costumed as an Andalousienne, a Basque 
tambourine in his hand, dancing the fandango ! ” 

Edmond Planchut himself was one of the most sympathetic of 
guests, and all through Amic’s journal the references to him are 
frequent and affectionate. 


“As for Planchut,” writes Madame Sand, “he is playing 
pominoes very badly! It seems like a softening of the brain, which 
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makes me quite anxious. He can now only sleep for sixteen hours 
out of the twenty-four, and this insomnia quite depresses him.” 

In another letter: ‘“ Planchut received your invitation this 
morning. He thanks you with all his heart, but we are preventing 
him from leaving. He sleeps so well here! Where could he sleep 
better ?” 


Again, she tells him that “ Nohant is very silent since we no more 
hear the ‘hounds and the horn’ of Planchut, your games of ball 
and big gallops of an evening with the children. The children run 
about out of doors, and I have a grand silence to work in, but I 
regret the noise and hope it will come back.” 

A less congenial style of visitor did occasionally penetrate 
the peaceful seclusion of these quiet lives, as when Amic tells us 
that— 


“This time I found a new guest at Nohant, M. Rollinat, uncle 
to the poet of that name. He had just published in the Zems an 
article on Nohant, in which he relates that one day, on a beautiful 
summer’s evening, Liszt and Chopin sat there together, and played 
the piano one after another. He described how the brilliant 
execution of Liszt had first surprised and then enchanted every one 
present, but that when Chopin in his turn took his seat before 
the instrument, after having first extinguished all the lights according 
to his custom, every one was melted to a state of ineffable and 
indescribable rapture, and they forgot the brilliant and sparkling 
melodies of the first player to become lost in the more thrilling 
harmonies of his successor. The writer added that this unforget- 
able evening ended gaily with the discussion of a huge bowl 
of punch, served in a silver salad bowl. I referred to this article in 
a conversation with Madame Sand,” writes Amic, “and she 
answered, with one of her most good-humoured smiles, ‘Yes, it was 
a very pleasant article, and a most exact description of Liszt’s and 
Chopin’s playing, only—it is a pity that the whole story is simply an 
invention! Liszt and Chopin were never here together, and I 
regret to say that I have never even seen the famous silver salad 
bowl in question ! !!’ 

**¢ And you did not contradict it ?’ 

*** What would have been the use? It amused the public, and 
earned a little money for poor Rollinat, who needed it!’” 

She did not always support the “ interviewing mania” of our own 
days with the same magnanimity, however. 

“You had better question me,” was her dry response to the 
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amenities of an Englishwoman who, note-book in hand, had 
succeeded in finding her way into the salon at Nohant, armed with a 
decoration to be presented from some British association. 

* At what hour do you work, Madam?” 

“T never work.” 

“Ho! But—your books? When do you make them ?” 

“They make themselves, morning, evening, and night !” 

“What is your own favourite, may I ask, among your novels?” 
pursued the baffled questioner. 

“ Olympia.” 

“Ho! Ido not know that one!” 

“ Perhaps . . . I have not yet written it!” And the victimised 
author rose with this, and beat a hasty retreat, “ready to burst,” as 
she caught her own esfidgleries being duly jotted down in the 
formidable note-book before her. 

The growth of modern thought in literature has of late years 
been so rapid that one is almost surprised to find George Sand 
criticising, as her equals and contemporaries, those who are still 
with us. Thus she discusses Zola with young Amic, and remarked 
that he had great talent. “I have just read ‘Son Excellence 
Eugéne Rougon,’” she said; “it is very powerful and very living ; 
a little brutal sometimes, but that in itself helps to give an air of 
reality to his descriptions. I think, however, that art and taste lose 
what realism gains.” Going on to speak of Gaboriau and his 
detective stories, Amic remarks in his journal that “all these 
imaginative stories fascinate Madame Sand: she takes extreme 
pleasure in reading them. The ingeniousness of their intrigues 
amuse her, as fairy tales do children, and the mazes of police inves- 
tigation even prevent her from sleeping at night.” 

Among the conversations recorded during this second visit to 
Nohant is one which gives a glimpse of “the divine Sarah” as she 
was in earlier days. 

“JT must, my dear child, put you on your guard once for all 
against your future interpreters. Actresses are perhaps even more 
dangerous than other women (and that is not saying little !), which 
is perhaps natural, as their profession itself makes them more intelli- 
gent, because it develops their minds, and they rarely use their 
minds properly. The habit of feigning sentiments which they do 
not feel—in other words, of acting—leads them easily to untruth 
and disloyalty. They study their parts outside the theatre... . 
And, again, most actresses traffic in love in much the same way as 
ordinary courtesans. Shall I give you an example? One evening 
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they were playing ‘L’Autre’ at the Odéon. I went up to see 
Duquesnel, and found the whole place in an uproar. I was told 
that the artiste who was playing the part of Hélene, Sarah Bernhardt 
in fact, had just made an attempt to poison herself. I went up to 
see her; I reasoned with her ; I spoke to her of her son, to whom 
she owed her tenderest care. I said everything that a woman and 
a mother could urge under such circumstances, Sarah burst into 
tears—she assured me that she had a horror of the life she had led 
up to that moment, that no one had spoken to her as I had done, 
and that she would never forget my counsels. 

‘* Some days afterwards I arrived rather late at the theatre, and, as I 
was going up the stairs who should I meet coming down them but 
Sarah Bernhardt andher sister Jeanne, both dressed as men, going off to 
the Buller ball. That, my dear child, was all the effect of my sermon.” 

An American commentator on the subject of these pages remarks 
that “the power which George Sand showed to act on herself is 
what gives her life its peculiar interest. She might justly say of her- 
self : ‘I cannot forget that my personal victory over despair has been 
the work of my will, and of a new way of understanding life which 
is the exact opposite of the one I held formerly.’ She had, in fact, 
learned the solemn lesson that 


‘* Bitter is duty ; bitterer were the love 
Bought with the gold of duty.” 


And from the hour that she learned it she never ceased to teach 
her new belief. 

“TI believe that work is the only, the true, the great remedy for 
every evil, for all evils, and even for the greatest evil of all, which is 
old age ; and therefore I counsel it to all whom I love. It is not 
true that work fatigues; on the contrary, it revives one, and the 
habit which it becomes tends to enlarge, to redouble our forces.” 

The same thought, as will be seen, runs through the following 
letters, and through all her correspondence with her young disciple. 
He complains to her that he finds his legal studies irksome and un- 
congenial, besides being irrelevant to the career he intends to follow 
in after life—that of a literary man. Madame Sand, however, 
knowing his parents’ wish that he should complete his legal studies, 
thus assures him : 


“Dear child, give me two or three days to answer you. I am 
writing to your mother, for I want to know whether she has any special 
wish as to the line of study you should follow, and why she wishes 
it. What is certain is that you must work, and that whatever work 
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you undertake you will have a hard and dry commencement ; what 
is also certain is that to be discouraged is a weakness of mind and of 
character, and that one risks being discouraged a second and a third 
time by allowing discouragement once. Your letter saddens me; 
I had thought you more courageous. However, I will say nothing 
as yet. Let me consult your parents, for your happiness will always 
depend upon a perfect unity of views with those who love you above 
everything, and I should give you very bad advice if I told you to 
isolate yourself in your decisions.” 

A week later he received the following letter, through his mother, 
to whom Madame Sand sent it, open, for him : 

“My child, I have thought over your discouragement : truth to 
say, I do not approve of it. In vain do I turn over in my mind the 
reasons which you put forward, I do not find them worth anything, 
Are you idle? No, that is impossible, since you have heart and 
intelligence. Idleness is a powerlessness, an infirmity of a weak 
mind, and you, on the contrary, have a great mind. No, you will 
not draw back before the inevitable aridity of all beginnings. You 
are criticising, and you have made up another ideal for yourself, but 
your criticism does not fall in the right place. You say that the 
theory and the practice of law contradict themselves; well, let us 
suppose this to be true—it is one reason the more for knowing the 
theory of law and tracing the history of this theory in the human 
mind. It is the history of civilised man upon earth which you 
scorn to learn, and you think that you can become a good writer by 
deciding in advance that you wish to be ignorant—why, it is wishing 
to suppress the reason of your being. Have I not told you often 
that this very ignorance has been one of the miseries of my life, not 
only as a civilised and active being, but as a writer and artist. There 
is a closed door in that direction for me ; and you, it is opened wide 
for you, and you refuse to enter, when you have youth—that is to 
say, facility, memory, and time—before you. 

“Yes, time! Spoiled child that you are, you complain of leading 
too worldly a life. Whose fault is it? You are ‘interrupted,’ because 
you let yourself be interrupted. When one chooses to shut oneself 
up, one does it ; when one chooses to work, one works, in the midst 
of any noise. One accustoms oneself to it, as one becomes accus- 
tomed to sleeping in Paris in the midst of all the noise and rattle of 
its streets. 

“You want to be a literary man; I have already told you that 
you can be one if you learn everything. Art is not a gift which can 
do without knowledge—an immense knowledge, extending on every 
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side. My own example is pernicious, perhaps. You may say to 
yourself : ‘ There is a woman who knows nothing and who has never- 
theless made for herself a name and a position in life.’ Well, cher 
enfant, 1 know nothing, it is true, because I have no longer ‘any 
memory ; but I have learned much, and at seventeen I passed my 
nights in study. If the things which I then learned have not 
remained consciously in my mind, all the same they have ‘ made their 
honey ’ within me. 

“You are struck by the want of solidity in the greater part of the 
writings and of the productions of the day. It all comes from the 
want of study. Never will a mind be formed, trained, unless it has 
overcome the difficulties of all sorts of work, or at least of certain 
works which necessitate the sustained action of the will. 

“ There is the dinner-bell! I want this letter to go this evening. 
I will continue it to-morrow, and I embrace you to-day, begging you 
to make a strong appeal to yourself before saying that shameful word, 
‘I cannot!’ G. SAND.” 


A second letter, dated the following day (March 27, 1876), 
supplements this : 


‘* DEAR CHILD,—I wrote to you yesterday in haste ; I was late. 
Did I hurt you? Iam quite sad about it to-day. All this is hard, 
but you must understand that I talk to you just as if it was I who 
brought you into the world. I have said plenty in the same strain 
to Maurice when he, too, was under the influence of the languors 
and irresolutions of your age. He listened to me, and he has 
remembered it. He has found it well, now that he is a man as well 
as an artist. That is the great question. You have the instincts 
and the taste for art, but you can prove for yourself at any moment 
that the artist who is only an artist is powerless ; that is to say, either 
mediocre or excessive—in other words, mad. You have not been 
impelled from your infancy by special instincts to become a painter 
ora musician. If you had to go in seriously for either of these 
studies you would find them just as arduous as the law, and they 
would necessitate even more hours of hard work. You would have 
to labour for at least ten years before becoming productive. 

“The natural studies will be very good for you—necessary, in 
fact, if you want to be a writer; but Maurice, who works both easily 
and perseveringly and has an excellent memory, spent twelve or 
fifteen years before being sure of anything, and to be as practical as 
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he wanted to be, the great solid basis of mathematics lacked with 
him. 

“T see clearly that you think yourself able to produce without 
having first amassed. I have repeated over and over again to you, 
and I now reiterate it, that in order to make a little honey one 
must have sucked all the flowers in the field. You think one can 
get through by reflections and counsels. No! one cannot do so. 
One must have digested much, loved, suffered, waited, and laboured 
continually. In fine, one must know how to fence before wielding 
the sword. Do you wish to do like those small literary scribblers 
who think themselves something because they put in print a few 
platitudes? Fly from them as if they were the pest, and don’t be 
like them in anything. They are, for the moment, the widrions 
(molecules) of literature. No, no! art is a sacred thing; a chalice 
not to be partaken of save after fasting and prayer. Forget it, if you 
cannot bring forward the study of the sources of things. You will 
come back to it more healthily, more readily, when you have made 
an act of strength by the will, the persistence, the vanquished dis- 
taste, the sacrifice of amusements and of idle loiterings. 

“ Be a law-student (/icencié en droit) in order to be someone ; then, 
after that, we will study literature together as much as you like, and 
if I see any real talent in you I will tell you. Then you will go on 
in that line, all the while furnishing your mind and polishing your 
tongue, which is its instrument, not its breath. 

“Forgive me for going against you, you whom I care so much 
for ; but, believe me, I should love you very ill, very selfishly, if I 
spoke in any other strain. Change your life and your surroundings 
if the present ones prevent you from working seriously. 

“How did my nephew Réné do, who went through his legal 
studies in the country, and only went up to Paris for his examina- 
tions? He needed no professor to apportion his work tohim. He 
assimilated it for himself. He willed to succeed, and you see he is 
none the worse now. You have the misfortune to be rich, my dear 
child ; it is pleasant, but pernicious. Think seriously over it. Take 
your heart in your two hands and make it obey you. ichesse oblige. 
Tell me that you will to will, and presently you will be able to will 
much. I embrace you tenderly, for myself and for us all. Maurice, 
whom I have told that you are a little discouraged, is of my opinion. 
He wishes that he had studied law himself. He regrets the six 
years of his young life that he spent in delicate health, and would 
fain make up for them now.” 

She did more for him, however, than merely write thus. She lent 
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him her own little apartment in the Rue Gay-Lussac, near “ce 
vieux Luxembourg avec son palais Florentin et des coins de soli- 
tude,” where “in spring time, when I open my window of a morning, 
the perfumes of its gardens come up to me like those of Nohant.” 
And other letters, too long to quote, give careful little maternal 
details as to his food and household arrangements. 

She talked of going up to Paris that spring, but was detained by 
one cause or another, her own languor and Maurice’s neuralgia, of 
which she speaks in what proved to be the last letter he was destined 
to receive from that faithful pen, which goes on to say: 


“T am reading Renan’s book, which is very curious ; it is the 
interior combat ofa soul at odds with the faith of the past, struggling 
with the lights of the present. He disputes over some spars of the 
great shipwreck. Berthelot’s letter commends the work as of great 
worth, and contains a great truth which had already been enunciated 
by Pierre Leroux and many others ; it is that in the hypotheses of 
idealism, sentiment alone should be consulted. Nothing else leads 
to any solution, and it is but a dream to wish to prove God by any 
reasons other than those of heart and conscience. But Berthelot him- 
self recognises that these same reasons have a value failing which the 
human race would degenerate into the brute. 

“ Good-night, cher enfant. Let us love one another—that is the 
true philosophy of all time. Your little friends embrace and love 
you. G. SAND.” 


Good-night! The hand which traced these words was soon to 
grow cold and still at the approach of the eternal night whose waking 
is not in this world. Some days after the receipt of this letter Amic 
learned from one of the family that she was ill and suffering ; then 
worse ; some telegrams passed, and then one from Maurice Sand— 


‘‘ Ma mére toujours trés mal ; venez.” 


He went, with bursting heart and head on fire with its anxious, 
bewildered, tumultuous thoughts, tracing, as he went, the memories of 
“his first visitto Nohant.” The first glance at Madame Maurice was 
enough ; he saw that all hope was gone, and when they asked if he 
would see her, his unruly sobs made her add, “ But you know you 
must not cry ; I will not let our sorrow add to her suffering.” 

So “ to-morrow ” was talked of ; a morrow which never came. 

For the agony became greater, and through the sweet spring air, 
resonant with song of birds and perfumed with budding verdure, the 
sorrowing watcher, pacing to and fro beneath the open windows of 
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her room, heard weary moans and cries of pain throughout that 
terrible day. And as he, alone and heart-wrung in that terrible help- 
lessness to aid or alleviate which every watcher beside a deathbed 
knows, thus listened to the voice whose gentle tones had so often 
spoken the kindly, wise, or thoughtful words he was wont to hang 
upon, now so pathetically changed to feeble, pain-filled wailings, a 
quiet, black-robed figure passed up the garden path, and paused at 
the door to ask for admittance. 

Madame Maurice received him. 

** Madame Sand is fully conscious, Monsieur,” she spoke, “ but 
since she has not asked for you, we dare not risk affecting her or 
making her suffer more by allowing you to see her. Should she 
express such desire, I promise that I will summon you at once.” 

So he took his leave; but, like young Amic, the venerable Curé 
of the parish lingered long beneath the open windows of the room 
where that long agony was so pitifully wearing itself out in cries and 
half-uttered groans before which human science stood powerless. 

Someone from the house, noticing the silent, slow-pacing figure, 
approached and asked him wherefore he lingered. 

“‘T heard the suffering cries of the poor sick one,” he answered, 
‘and I have been praying God to have pity on her and to receive 
her in His Infinite Mercy—and then I blessed her. If my benedic- 
tion is not rejected, ¢¢ w/ reach her.” And he went away. 

All that night the agony lasted ; and it was not until ten o’clock 
on the following morning that the doctor, entering the salon where 
some friends—Amic among them—were assembled, pronounced the 
words “ It is over !” 

Then Amic went upstairs, and saw all that was left of that 
*oreatest genius of our time,” lying on the narrow iron bed which 
had been pushed up close to the open window that she might, if 
possible, breathe more easily. 

Later on, her couch was covered with flowers out of her own 
beloved garden; and then the stream of visitors, heart-mourners 
every one of them, began. 

Most of France’s greatest sons flocked to see that frail body laid 
to its long rest. Dumas, Flaubert, Ernest Renan, Prince Napoleon 
(her grandchild’s godfather), Edouard Cadol, Paul Meurice, Eugéne 
Lambert, Planchut, and many another illustrious name in literature 
and art came to render a final homage to the beloved dead. By her 
son and daughter’s wish some last ceremonies of the Church, funeral 
prayers and merciful absolutions, were given over the mortal remains, 
within the humble little village church, all too small for the crowds 
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which followed them, and for the weeping peasants who, recking little 
of literary or worldly fame, lamented the loss of “ not’ bonne dame” 
of Nohant. The friends spoke “ discourses” (Victor Hugo’s tele- 
graphed to his spokesman, Meurice), the more immediate mourners 
filled the grave above the coffin with branches of laurel, distributed 
by Madame Maurice, till it was literally “buried in flowers,” as 
Planchut tells us in his memories of Nohant ; and then, amid silent 
tears, under the grey mist of a fine, fast-dropping rain, they all turned 
away and left the silent, flower-strewn grave. 
T. L. L. TEELING, 
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THE FINGALIAN LEGENDS: 
THEIR SOURCE AND HISTORIC VALUE. 


N dealing with traditional lore, the difficulty which at once 
presents itself of separating the historic from the mythic, the 
true from the false, is so formidable as to prove in some instances 
wholly insurmountable. The so-called early histories both of 
Scotland and Ireland furnish illustrations of this assertion. The 
transparent fictions of John of Fordun and Hector Boece are 
hardly, if at all, more reliable than the ancient chronologies of 
Ireland. To determine the exact historic value of legends may be 
difficult, but should not, in most cases, be impossible. Frequently, 
the historic facts are buried in a mass of legendary matter—the 
growth of centuries—which has crystallised around them. If the 
historian can be found who is capable of clearing away the accretion 
of rubbish, he will lay bare the basis of truth upon which the false- 
hood has accumulated. History and tradition bear the same 
relation to one another as the vein of gold does to the nonpayable 
quartz through which it runs. Much labour may be, and generally 
is, involved in striking the “reef,” but the difficulty of finding the 
golden streak has never yet proved its non-existence. It is here 
proposed to examine the source and the historical value of those 
legends which are known indifferently as Fingalian and Ossianic. 
Perhaps there are no legends connected with any country that 
have given rise to more acute controversy than those associated 
with Fion or Fingal, and his reputed poet son, Ossian. A hundred 
years ago and more, Macpherson’s “ Ossian ” exercised critics as did 
no other literary problem. The transcendent, if uneven, genius 
which the poems displayed was generally acknowledged, but that 
they were really the work of Ossian, or Oisin, a poet and warrior of 
antiquity, was scouted by the majority of the critics of the day. 
Macpherson and his friends emphasised their Celtic origin, and by 
so doing undoubtedly fanned the flame of hostile criticism, which 
was represented in Scotland by men such as Pinkerton, a rabid anti- 
Celt, and in England, by Dr. Johnson, a powerful but hopelessly 
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prejudiced adversary. “ Can any good come out of Celtica?” asked 
the anti-Celts. “‘ We have Ossian’s poems,” was the triumphant reply, 
The criticisms of Laing were of a different character, but he, too, 


-was plainly influenced by racial animosity. The controversy was 


complicated by the known fact that a body of legendary matter 
relating to Fion and the Fianna existed in Ireland, and it was a 
question, which is even yet argued in all seriousness, whether Mac- 
pherson borrowed his poems from Ireland, or the Irish borrowed 
their legends from Scotland. The Ossianic heroes were of the same 
name in both countries—if Cuchullin be excepted—but there was a 
wide difference in their presentation. The Irish Fion was a giant 
and a magician; the Highland Fion was primarily a hero. The 
prowess of the Irish Fion was inferior to that of Diarmuid, Goll, 
and the peerless Oscur ; Macpherson’s Fingal was incomparably the 
greatest of the Finnic warriors. The Irish Fion, although a giant, was 
morally not immaculate ; his Scottish namesake was emphatically a 
gentleman sans peur et sans reproche. The Irish Fingalian legends 
are full of trivialities and magic ; the Scottish collections of Ossianic 
poems, from Macpherson downwards, are dignified and sane. The 
point to note is that we have two sets of entirely dissimilar legends, 
one Scottish and the other Irish, each claiming to have a common 
Celtic origin. 

No one at the present day who has any acquaintance with the 
subject disputes the fact that, apart from Macpherson’s “ Ossian,” 
there have existed for centuries in the Highlands and Islands of 
Scotland, stories of the Fingalian heroes and their exploits; and 
whatever manipulations these stories may have suffered at the hands 
of Macpherson, the material existed long before his time. Similarly, 
no one can doubt that for centuries a mass of traditional lore relating 
to the Fianna was in existence in Ireland before any attempt at 
systematic collection was made. It is not improbable that if judi- 
ciously organised research were made, even at the present day, in the 
more remote districts of Ulster and the Hebrides, to collect Finnic 
fragments, the labour would bear good fruit. 

That “ Fingal lived and Ossian sang” is a proposition which has 
been frequently and strenuously maintained, and as frequently and 
strenuousiy assailed. It really matters very little whether they were 
men or myths. That a Scottish Homer, whose name may or may 
not have been Ossian or Oisin, once lived in the Highlands is quite 
compatible with the known facts. The beautiful imagery in Mac- 
pherson’s “ Ossian” was certainly not the result of the translator’s 
genius. The “Address to the Sun,” in “Carthon,” for example, is 
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proved to have been known almost in its present form by people in 
the Highlands who had never as much as heard of Macpherson. It 
is, therefore, quite in accordance with the probabilities of the case to 
suppose that the Finnic legends were done into poetry by one or 
more bards of outstanding genius, whose work has come down to 
posterity by tradition as the poems of Ossian. 

It is not difficult to believe that Fion or Fingal is merely the 
eponym of a tribe or nation. Irish writers maintain that their tradi- 
tions cluster round the person of one Fion MacCumhail, a noted hero, 
who is stated to have been killed at the Boyne a.p. 283; and the 
same parentage is given to Macpherson’s Fingal. He was the 
reputed chief of the Fianna, an organisation which was in existence 
before his time. That the Fianna of Ireland and the Feine of 
Scotland were one and the same people admits of no reasonable 
doubt. Their traditionary settlements in Scotland lay in the 
“ Roughbounds ”—the Western Highlands and Islands—and it is 
probable that they belonged to a pre-Celtic race. It has now passed 
beyond the region of dispute that long before the Celtic tribes found 
a foothold in those districts, they were inhabited by non-Aryans of 
Iberic or Finnic origin, perhaps of both. Modern ethnologists 
think they have traced the descent of some of the inhabitants of the 
Western Isles from Finnish aborigines, and this conclusion appears 
to be by no means unreasonable. It is generally admitted that the 
earliest settlers in Scandinavia, if not of a much larger part of 
Europe, were of Finnish origin, and it is known that they were 
driven northwards, and in all probability westwards, perhaps by 
Celtic, and certainly by Gothic invaders. That they found their 
way to the British Islands at different intervals, in larger or smaller 
bodies, is a supposition which agrees with the migratory tendencies 
of historic times. They may have been preceded, or succeeded, 
in those islands by an Iberian population—traces of whom, it is 
asserted, are discoverable in the present inhabitants—but whether 
Finnic or Iberic, or both, it has been demonstrated almost to a 
certainty that the early inhabitants of the Highlands and Islands of 
Scotland were Turanians. Celtic scholars state that the farther back 
one goes, the more prominent do non-Aryan, non-Cellic roots appear 
in the old Gaelic of the Highlands, and these can only be attributed 
to the language of the people who preceded the van of the Celtic 
immigrants. ‘There are place-names in the Hebrides that bear 
marks of the same origin ; they are neither Gaelic, English, nor 


Scandinavian. 
It is not an untenable theory that the Fianna, Fiona, or Feine 
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of Ireland and Scotland were the descendants, in part at least, 
of these Turanians. The word Fin or Finn, Fion, Fionn or Fhion 
varies as much in meaning as it does in orthography ; so much so, 
indeed, as to render any derivation more or less arbitrary. It has, 
however, been almost invariably held to mean “ fair,” and the literal 
translation of Fingal or Fingall—a name first applied by Macpherson 
to Fion—is thus “ the fair stranger,” an application the significance 
of which is apparent. By Macpherson himself, however, it was held 
to be a corruption of Fion na Gael, or Fion of the Gael. Yet we 
find in one of Ossian’s poems—“ Cathloda ”—a description by a 
dying member of the Feine of the circumstances under which his 
ancestor Colgorm, “the rider of ocean,” left the land of his fathers 
for Albion ; clearly he came from Scandinavia. 

The root “Fin” enters into combination with a good many 
words in Irish and Scottish topography, and the name Fingal with 
variants was not uncommon in Irish and Scottish history. It must 
be confessed that it is difficult to see why the same root should have 
an entirely different signification, when applied to the names of 
places and of people in the North of Europe, from that which has 
just been noticed. It will not be denied that, when used in con- 
nection with Scandinavia, it is neither of Celtic origin nor does it 
signify “ fairness” or any similar characteristic. It seems, therefore, 
more reasonable to suspect that Fion, Feine, and Fianna are all 
variants of the word Finn, ze. the Finnish nation, the Fenn of 
Tacitus. We find the same word in the ancient name (Fionia) of 
the modern Danish island Funen, where Odin is related to have first 
settled—hence Odinsey, Odin’s island—as well of course as in 
Finland, Finmark, and the common Scandinavian name Finn. 

The Irish legends relate that the first inhabitants of Ireland were 
Finntan, of the blood of Seth, and Kesara his wife, Noah’s niece, 
who fled from the East to escape from the Flood. Finntan at his 
death found a habitation in Tir-na-n-oge, the land of youth, where he 
remained until a “ white Druid” (Saint Patrick) set him free to 
depart to a brighter and happier home. The same legend is told of 
Oisin himself, who is said to have been baptized by St. Patrick. 
This myth may conceivably have reference to the Finnish aborigines 
of the island, and the release of Finntan from “the land of youth” 
perhaps symbolises the dissipation of their religion by Christianity. 
It is noteworthy that, according to Manx traditions, the first ruler of 
the Isle of Man was one Mannanan-Beg-Mac-y-Leirr (or little 
Mannanan, son of the sea), a Druid “ who kept the land under mist 


by his necromancy,” and who was ultimately baptized by St. Patrick. 
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By at least one Manx historian this magician has been identified 
with King Finnan of Scotland. 

That the Druidic rites as practised in Ireland and Scotland were 
neither Celtic nor Semitic, but Turanian in origin, appears to be 
highly probable. The belief in Druidism has undergone some violent 
fluctuations. Two hundred years ago it was rampant: Toland and 
his wild theories were received with open arms. A hundred years 
ago a complete reaction set in, and some critics refused to accept 
the Druids at any price: no such organisation, they argued, ever 
existed. Ina modified degree this is the modern attitude, but the 
modification is of some importance. It is generally accepted as a 
settled point that the so-called Druidic circles were by origin grave 
enclosures, but it is also freely admitted that, at a subsequent period, 
Druidic or other religious rites may have been performed within 
some at least of the groups of standing stones. The Roman 
historians distinctly affirm the prevalence of Druidism in Britain, 
and Irish and Highland traditions alike appear to offer confirmation 
of their accounts, so far as Ireland and Scotland are concerned. It 
is quite reasonable to give some degree of credence to these evidences, 
without accepting the elaborate system of Druidism which some 
writers have evolved from their imaginations. We may believe that 
a comparatively pure form of Pantheism, into which debasing 
influences gradually crept, may have prevailed, and that its rites may 
have been conducted in consecrated groves, and later, possibly, 
within the grave circles. The latter were certainly used in historic 
times for judicial and similar functions. It may be remarked that 
the Sagas describe the primitive Thor’s temple as a structure similar 
to the grave circles of this country ; the dom-rings of Scandinavia 
are supposed to have been used for the worship of Thor. It is also 
not impossible of credence that the doctrine of the transmigration 
of souls and other tenets of religious creeds in modern times may 
have been held by the Druids. But it is clear that the most note- 
worthy feature of the Druidic religion was its claim to magic arts. 
The word Druid is probably derived from the Sanscrit root dvwh, which, 
according to Professor Max Miiller, means “ mischief,” or “ power 
of darkness,” hence the Anglo-Saxon form of dry, a magician. The 
Irish Fingalian legends are full of the magical exploits of the Druids. 
They were reputed to have power to raise or allay tempests at their 
pleasure, and to envelop themselves or others in a magical fog 
thicker even than that which conceals their own history. St. Patrick 
in Ireland and St. Columba in Scotland are related to have had many 
encounters with their magical arts, from all of which, of course, the 
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Saints emerged victorious. We are told by Adamnan thatthe Pictish 
kings were the patrons in Scotland of these magicians. The Irish 
Fion himself was a wizard not to be despised. By sucking the thumb 
which had pressed the “Salmon of Knowledge,” he could see every 
concurrent event in Ireland. The poor Druid Fion, whom the 
youthful son of Cumhail robbed both of his name and his “ Salmon- 
scope,” is deserving of our sympathy. The Danaans who, according 
to Irish tradition, came to Ireland from Denmark and Sweden, were 
mighty magicians. They ejected their kinsfolk, the Firbolgs, from 
the island, and were themselves subsequently deprived of their 
possessions by the Milesian Scots, against whom their Druidic arts 
ultimately proved unavailing. We are told that the Danaans taught 
the simple (Gothic) Scandinavians their black magic. 

If we examine the primitive religion of Scandinavia, as set forth in 
the Eddas, we find a close similarity between it and the fragmentary 
traditions of Druidism which have been preserved. The Eddas, 
supplemented by the Sagas, give us a picture of magic similar to that 
of the Druids, of giants, ghosts, fairies, witchcraft, and second sight, 
which is faithfully reflected in Scottish and Irish legends and supersti- 
tions. Even the mistletoe, which is exclusively associated with the 
Druidic religion of Britain or with its accretions, must perhaps go to 
the credit of Scandinavia, for we find that it was this apparently insig- 
nificant, but actually potent, plant that was the instrument of the 
death of Baldur, Odin’s son, whose memory even at the present day 
may be unwittingly perpetuated in some parts of the Highlands by 
the May-day fires which were, and perhaps still are, lit on the hill-tops. 

From the Eddas and Sagas we learn that the Finns were 
mighty in the arts of d/ack magic, as opposed to the white magic 
introduced to Scandinavia by the Gothic Odinists. By some 
Scandinavian antiquaries the dwarfs or black elves of Northern 
mythology are said to represent the short, dark, Lapponic aborigines, 
while the name /ofnar, or giants, was given by the Lapps to their 
successors, a much taller people, but who, physical disparities not- 
withstanding, are held to have been a branch of the same Finnish 
stock from which the Lapps sprang. Traces of both branches are 
found in the British Islands ; ethnologists are generaliy agreed 
that the bronze men who supplanted the shart, dark neolithic tribes 
were “round-heads ” of the tall, fair Finnish type which is found at 
the present day along the shores of the Baltic and elsewhere in the 
North of Europe. 

There are superstitious relics of the dwarf people and their powers 
of magic still extant in Scandinavia, Scotland, and Ireland, where stone 
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wedges—called “ elf-arrows” in Ireland—are preserved by the pea- 
santry, being supposed to afford protection—in Scandinavia against 
“ Lap-shots,” and in these islands against “ elf-shots.” These are alike 
evidences of the once popular belief in the magic potency of the 
stone arrows used by the dwarfish, elvish, uncanny aborigines. The 
pigmies of Hebridean tradition are possibly this Lapponic race. 
There is an Isle of Pigmies in the Hebrides, concerning which many 
popular superstitions are related. In 1831, when the fine ivory 
chessmen now in the British Museum were discovered by a peasant 
in the parish of Uig, Island of Lewis, the finder, we are told, ran 
from the spot in alarm, thinking he had encountered an assembly of 
elves. The pigmies of the Upper Congo who were discovered by 
Stanley, Lloyd, and other explorers, are curiously suggestive of the 
mythological and traditional elves. 

The giants, too, were possessed of magical powers, and Saxo 
Grammaticus points out that the name was sometimes used to denote 
magical, rather than physical, prowess. It is clear at any rate from 
the Eddas and Sagas that the Finns, as a race, were believed by their 
Gothic conquerors to be past masters in the arts of witchcraft. It 
seems clear also that the people who related stories about a giant 
race must themselves have been of shorter stature— which appears 
to afford a further proof that the Fingalian so-called giants were 
racially distinguishable from the Celts. It has been shown by a 
modern Danish antiquary that the stone-surrounded giants’ chambers 
—or passage graves of the Stone Age—in Denmark and Ireland are 
identical in construction, and must have been the work of the same 
people ; these graves, it may be added, are also found in Scotland. 
In the Fingalian legends they are represented to be the stopping- 
places of Diarmuid of the fatal beauty spot, and Grainne the frail 
wife of Fion—the Launcelot and Guinevere of Ireland—when they 
fled from the wrath of the outraged husband. The general view is 
that the passage-graves of Denmark and Sweden were constructed by 
the Finnish aborigines, and although this view is not universally 
accepted, there is strong evidence to show that they were in any case 
not the work of Celts: they are unknown in Germany, where the 
Celts long had their habitation. 

There is every reason to believe that after the establishment in 
Sweden of the authority and religion of the semi-historic warrior 
priest Odin and his Sviar, an amalgamation of the primitive and 
Odinic religions must have taken place, or rather the old religion 
was ingrafted on the new. Butitis clear from the Eddas that an 
antagonism both of race and religion existed long after this sup- 
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posed union. The enmity between the native Finns and their 
Gothic conquerors is well symbolised by the Eddaic accounts of 
conflicts between the gods and the giants. The Gothic tribes claimed 
Thor as the son of Odin, but, according to the mythical accounts 
given in the Sagas, he was a Finnish king—the son of king Snow— 
and his son was Norr, from whom Norway took its name. The 
same accounts relate that the Kvens, or Cwenas, a Finnish race, 
sacrificed to Thor. By the Norwegians he was held in greater 
honour than Odin himself, and they remained faithful to their 
tutelary deity until Christianity replaced Paganism. Even after 
their nominal conversion to Christianity they frequently fell back upon 
Thor in times of extreme danger, showing how firmly ingrained was 
their belief in the Thunderer, a belief acquired in the first instance 
from their Finnish predecessors in Norway. It appears highly 
probable, therefore, from the accounts, both in the Eddas and 
Sagas, that Thor was a god of native origin, and that the primi- 
tive beliefs gradually crystallised around him as representing the 
beneficent aspects of nature ; the frequency of the sacrifices which 
his worshippers in historic times offered to him seems to confirm 
the latter theory. The recurrence of such Norwegian names ‘as 
Thor-fin, Thor-kill, Thor-mod, Thor-stein and others in Viking 
times—some of which names subsist not only in Norway, but in the 
Hebrides—testifies to the prevailing belief that the prefix of the 
tutelary deity’s name provided a special safeguard against danger. 
According to Finn Magnusen, perhaps the greatest authority upon 
the Eddaic religions, Thorism must have consisted in stone worship. 
Traces of this worship, according to Professor Nilsson, are to be 
found at the present day in the remote mountain districts of Nor- 
way. In the Outer Hebrides “healing-stones” are still held in 
reverential regard, being sometimes built into the walls of the 
dwelling-houses. Among certain Finnish tribes, says Nilsson, God 
and Thor are synonymous terms, which fact affords an apparent 
proof of the origin of Thorism. ‘Traces of the black magic of the 
Finnish race are suggested by the belief in the spells of witchcraft, 
which, in the present year of grace, is prevalent in the more distant 
islands of the Hebrides. That Thorism was evolved from the 
primitive nature worship of the aboriginal tribes of Norway is an 
assumption which is not incompatible with the evidence at our 
disposal. 

When we come to examine the poems of Ossian from an 
historical standpoint, we are met by the remarkable circumstance— 
noted by so acute a critic as Skene—that the descriptions which 
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they contain of Odinism are perfectly accurate in their details ; this, 
at least, is the testimony of Finn Magnusen. Our knowledge ot 
Odinism has been derived from the Eddas, the first portion of 
which was not published until 1787, years after Macpherson 
published his “Ossian.” It is also noteworthy that the annals 
of Tighernac, published during the present century, and recognised 
as the most trustworthy guide in ancient Irish affairs, are in 
agreement with “Ossian” on matters concerning which previously 
published annals of Ireland were at variance with the poems. 
These facts appear to afford internal evidences of the historical 
value of the Ossianic relics, if we are not too exacting about the 
precise periods with which they deal, and if we confine our faith 
to their veracity in describing the manners, customs, feuds, and 
religions of the different nationalities who played a part in the 
ancient history of Scotland and Ireland. We read in all the 
Fingalian legends of the deadly enmity which existed between the 
Feine and the Lochlans. If we refer to King Alfred’s version of 
Orosius, the Spanish presbyter and geographer, who was born in the 
latter part of the fourth century, we findin the account of the three 
voyages in the ninth century of the Northmen Ohthere and Wulfstan, 
which is incorporated in Alfred’s work, that the same state of per- 
petual antagonism prevailed between the Cwenas—the Finnish tribe 
before mentioned—and their neighbours, the Norwegians, each race 
taking in turn the offensive against the other. These Cwenas, we 
are told, were also called Quaines, and by Latin writers Cayani, 
who may have been the Catani mentioned én Pictish chronicles. It 
is not an unwarrantable assumption that the Finnic Cwenas, or 
Cayani of King Alfred, the Catani of the Pictish chronicles, the 
Feine of Ossian, and, perhaps, the Fingalians or Fingalls of the 
Irish annals (whose name survives in that of the premier Earl of 
Ireland), may have come from a common ancestry. 

In “Temora” we read of another race, the Bolga, perhaps a 
tribe kindred to the Feine, with whom the latter had a feud. This 
race is clearly that of the Firbolgs, the “men of the bags”! of Irish 
tradition, whom Irish historians call Belgians. It is possible that 
they may have been a tribe of the Bulgars, the Turanian race 
who conquered Bulgaria in the seventh century, and gave that country 
its present name. The Firbolgs are related to have been driven 
out of Ireland by the Tuatha de Danaans, and to have taken refuge 

1 Literally, ‘‘ men of the leather bags,” according to some authorities. It is 


curious to note, in this connection, the custom in vogue among the Vikings of 
sleeping, when ashore, in leather bags. 
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in the Hebrides, whence, according to Keating, they were after- 
wards ejected by the Picts. The Picts themselves, according to 
Nennius, Bede, and nearly all succeeding writers who have ventilated 
their views on that elusive people, came from Scandinavia. That 
they were a non-Aryan race is now generally believed by the best 
authorities, including Professor Rhys and other Celtic scholars. 
The particulars given by Tacitus of the Caledonians who fought 
against Agricola suggest more than one feature which they 
possessed in common with the Feine and the Picts, with the 
latter of whom they have usually been identified. The descrip- 
tion of their appearance tallies with that of the Bronze Age men, 
whom modern ethnologists consider to have been of a Finnish or 
Ugrian stock. 

It has been stated that the Odinic religion as pictured in Ossian’s 
poems is in accord with the Eddas, from which source our exact 
information on the subject was derived at a period subsequent to 
the publication of Macpherson’s work. It is clear from the poems 
that Odinism was practised only by the invading Lochlans, and 
Mr. Karl Blind discovered some years ago traces of it in Shetland, 
where certain Odinic lays or spell-songs were brought to light—relics, 
perhaps, of the lays which “the greyhaired Snivan” sang round 
the Circle of Loda (“ Fingal,” Book III.). What, then, was the religion 
of the Feine? This can only be discovered by inference, but the 
inferential proofs are not too obscure. It is clear that the Fianna of 
the Irish legends were believers in the magical rites which have been 
attributed to the Druids. The heroic phase which the Scottish 
Fingalians represent leaves little room for pictures of their religious 
observances. A belief in ghosts and spirits appears to be the only 
creed which the Feine of Ossian’s poems professed. The spirits, 
like the Distr of Scandinavian superstition, sometimes appeared when 
important events were about to happen: and, among other attributes, 
they were endowed with the power of calling forth storms at their 
pleasure. But a closer examination reveals something more. One 
of the most striking passages in the whole range of Ossianic litera- 
ture is that in “ Carricthura,” which describes the conflict between 
Fingal and the spirit of Loda, the latter name being apparently a 
variant of Odin. Its symbolism is significant as its imagery is 
beautiful. We see here what may well be accepted as a picture of 
the antagonism between the old religion and the new, between the 
deities of the Turanians and the Aryans, between the Druidism, or 
Wizardism, and perhaps the Thorism, of the aborigines, and the Asar 
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creeds of the Goths. That the native religion should conquer, as 
Fingal conquered Cruth-loda, is probably in accordance with historic 
facts, for we have no reason to believe that Odinism ever obtained 
any ascendency among the pre-Gothic settlers of these islands. 
The “circles of power” and “stones of power” alluded to, both 
in Irish and Scotch Fingalian legends, are, of course, the rings of 
standing stones with which tradition attaches religious associations. 
If used at all for religious observances, they were doubtless so 
utilised both by the Odinists and their predecessors. That the 
Feine were Thorists there is no direct evidence, unless we accept the 
fact that Fingal found his last dwelling-place in the “chambers of 
the thunder,” as a figurative reference to his religion. The “ cloudy 
hall of Cruth-loda,” the “misty Loda,” the “house of the spirits 
of men ” of the poems are all plainly references to the Walhalla of 
the Odinists. There is presumptive evidence in such Ossianic 
place names as Inistore—which may mean the islands of Thor 
(probably the Outer Hebrides), which the Feine appear to have 
held in special regard—to warrant the belief that they were tradi- 
tionally associated with the religion of the Thunderer; the great 
circle of standing stones at Callernish in the Island of Lewis may, 
conceivably, at one period of its history, have been utilised as a 
temple of Thor. The Tora and Tura of the Ossianic poems, and the 
Tara and Tory Island of Irish history, are not improbably variants 
of the name Thor ; the Finnish Tschuwaschers called the Deity by 
the name of Tura, and Tara was the name given by the Esthonian 
Finns to the God of Thunder. In modern Scotland such place- 
names as Thurso, Thorisdale, and others clearly indicate the same 
origin. 

Professor Max Miller states in his “Science of Language” that 
the literature of the Finns, and above all, their pcpular poetry, 
“bear witness to a high intellectual development in times which we 
call mythical.” Their “epic songs still live among the poorest 
recorded by oral tradition alone, and preserving all the features of 
a perfect metre, and of a more ancient language.” He goes on to 
say that “from the mouths of the aged an epic poem has been 
collected, equalling the ‘Iliad’ in length and completeness—nay, if 
we can forget for a moment all that we in our youth learned to 
call beautifu!, not less beautiful.” 

This epic poem, “ Kalevala” (“ Abode of heroes ”), according to 
the same authority, “ possesses merits not dissimilar from those of the 
Iliad,’ and will claim its place as the fifth epic’of the world.” It is 
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therefore casting no dishonour on the Ossianic poems to argue the 
existence of a common source between them and “ Kalevala.” The 
similarity of the material from which the Iliad of the Finns and the 
Iliad of the Scottish Highlanders were composed is so striking as 
to suggest that further investigation may possibly lead to the dis- 
covery of fresh bonds of union between the two. 

W. C. MACKENZIE. 
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BORROWING A BOOK. 


TAP at the door of Mrs. Hedges’s kitchen. 

It is the wide, low kitchen of a small farmhouse—never 
too light at any time—dark now because the rain is falling steadily 
from a leaden sky, and the window is half blocked with wet June 
leafage. Gertrude for a moment can hardly make out who it is that 
says “Come in.” Yes, there is the old woman, sitting in the oak 
armchair beside the open hearth on which embers glow red, keeping 
“ Black Betty ” in a state of subdued simmer. Decent and decorous 
she looks, in her full white cap, cross-over and checked apron, as out 
of date as the treasured pewter noggins that crown the high chimney- 
shelf above her head. 

“Lend ’ee a book, Miss?” she says, with pleasure twinkling out 
of her keen old eyes. Gerty is her favourite of the family of three, 
mother and two daughters, who have been her lodgers for the last 
month. ‘Why, h’aint ’ee got books upstairs? Most broke the back 
0’ Milly a carrying of ’em up, they did.” 

“Read them all, Mrs. Hedges, every one. Lend me one of 
yours, now, do.” 

“There they be, Miss. Take whichever on ’em you do please, 
and welcome. But rich and poor be made different, surely. Sixty 
years ago I were counted a scholar. But I don’t mind reading 
nought but them on that shelf, ’cept now and then a bit of ‘ Saint’s 
Rest,’ as come to me from my mother’s father, as knowed Mr. 
Wesley and preached his own self. Often and often he preached, 
so she would tell I, just where Doctor Dench have got his new 
house. There wern’t but little going on in the church in them days, 
and ’twar that cold, it were like going into your grave nobbut to set 
foot inside of it. So she did say. And you’ve a read through all 0’ 
them books upstairs! Well, to be sure!” 

“And what became of ‘Saint’s Rest,’ then, Mrs. Hedges? 
That is a pretty name.” 

“Ah, ’twere better nor pretty, Miss. Good words they were, 
and writ by a blessed man. What come on it? Well, now, that’s 
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more nor I rightly know. ’Tis going on for forty year now since 
old John Hedges he died. He were my man’s brother, Miss, and 
that were how this here house did come to we. Afore that we 
lived up street. So when he died we come over here, and what 
books there was did come along wi’ us. And they h’aint been stirred 
since, not to my knowledge, not since the day my daughter and I 
we put ’em in that box as is again the wall. Not unless Sarah she 
took it when she married.” 

“ Now, Mrs. Hedges,” said Gerty coaxingly, “this is such a wet 
day, and you have nothing to do till tea-time. Suppose we get them 
all out and arrange them all nicely up there on that shelf where 
there’s nothing but a couple of jugs. ‘They will look ever so nice. 
And if we find ‘ Saint’s Rest’ you shall lend it to me.” 

“You wouldn’t set no store by un, Miss. ”Twern’t wrote for the 
likes of you. Poor folk, and them as be old, them ’tis as reads 
‘Saint’s Rest.’ Not the rich, not as I ever heard on.” 

“‘* No rest for the wicked.’ Is that it, Mrs. Hedges?” 

“No, you bain’t wicked. I don’t see no signs on it in your face, 
nor yet in theirn. And there’s a rest promised you the same as I; 
don’t you go for to think I should say there wern’t. And you take 
the book (if so be you finds un) and read un, and lay un to heart. 
There, who knows as there bain’t words in un laid up foree? Now 
you call Milly. Drat that girl! Once my eye ain’t on her 
and she’s off and round the corner like a wizzen cat!” ([Query; 
Weasel ?] 

“ Never mind Milly, Mrs. Hedges. Tell me what todo. I can 
do it every bit as well as Milly. See,” laughing and turning up her 
sleeve. 

* Ay, you be a well growed young woman. Well, if you be so 
minded, you take and open it, and lay out the linen orderly on that 
there dresser, and at bottom you'll find they books, half a score and 
more, and big uns they be, some on em.” 

Gerty went down on her knees and inserted the key the old 
woman produced from a capacious pocket. The box might have 
been the Old Oak Chest itself ; the lid was as heavy as she could raise. 
She rested it softly against the wall and took out layer after layer of 
lavender-scented napery, sheets, and tablecloths and dusters, which 
she arranged sedulously in their exact order upon the indicated 
dresser. 

“ Skilful you be with your hands, Miss,” said the old woman. 
“You could arn a livelihood, if you was brought to it. God forbid 
as you should, and asking your pardon for the word.” 
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* Do you know, Mrs. Hedges,” said Gerty, pausing a moment in 
her labours, “I’m not sure it isn’t the best thing you could wish me. 
No work, no rest, you know.” 

*“ You stay in that station of life to which it did please God to 
call ee, that’s what Z do wish ee,” said Mrs. Hedges, laughing. 
“‘ He’ll find ee work, you leave it to Him, and rest arter it. And 
now you be pretty nigh through wi’ut. Out a do come!” as the girl 
upheaved a heavy volume. 

It was one of a Cyclopzedia, and was followed by four more. 

“ There’s a sight of learning in them books, I’ve heard tell,” said 
the old dame, taking each from her hand and piling them beside her 
on the floor. ‘“ All the learning of the world, so my man did say. 
And there’s two more as you'll come upon, most as thick as these be. 
Sermons they be, as was preached by a bishop. My mother, she 
read em continual, and beautiful she did say they was. But she 
couldn’t lay em to heart, not rightly, along o’ the words in tongues as 
was strange to her.” 

Gerty had come upon them. 

“¢¥Francis Atterbury, Bishop of Rochester,’” she read out 
““Esmond’s old friend,” she thought. “I wonder what he had to 
say?” Then, 

“‘ Here is our book!” she said delightedly, putting a well-wom 
brown volume in the old woman’s hand. ‘“ And now I will just take 
out the others and put back all this nice linen, and then I will dust 
them all and put them in a row on the shelf.” 

“You do as you please,” said Mrs. Hedges. “I won’t neither 
meddle nor make. I do see as you like to have all up to Dick, as 
the saying is. Ay, this be he,” she said, opening the book with her 
thin, shrivelled hands. “ He bain’t changed, though there be come 
heavy changes over I. Husband, and son, and daughter—all gone 
since the day I last took this here.into my hand.” 

Something dropped out. Gerty picked it up and put it softly on 
the table beside her. 

“Why, whatever be this here? Bit of a letter as some un put in 
the leaves and forgot. Read it out, if you will be so good, miss. 
My eyes bain’t good enough for written hand.” 

It was a sheet of note-paper, one page covered with bold, irregular 
writing : 

“‘_____ after. I do not mean that you should not write. I am 
glad to get your letters, but I do not wish you to make it a daily 
task. You ought to know that I am quite aware of the fact when 
circumstances compel me to put off a visit. I hope to be with you 
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some time next week. In my present position to ‘ promise’ would 


be absurd. 
“Yours, 


“CM.” 


Gerty looked inquiringly at Mrs. Hedges, surprised at her look of 
terror-stricken interest. 

“ Who was it?” she said almost in a whisper. 

“Tis a sad tale, miss, a sad tale if so be what I do think is true. 
And I do believe it, so sure as there’s truth in this book,” and she 
laid her hand on the Bible that lay on the table beside her. “ But 
it ain’t fitting to tell to the likes of you.” 

She was silent. Her eyes seemed to lose consciousness of what 
was before them, and to be gazing into a past made present to actual 
sight by the visualising power of startled memory. ‘The rain dripped 
from the eaves and pattered upon the wet lilacs outside. Gerty 
could hear each drop in the stillness that fell upon the dusky room. 

“ Tell me,” she said softly ; “was it here, in this place ?” 

“Sure enough, Miss, in this village as we’re in at this blessed 
minute. In my house she stayed, and in my house she bore her 
child, and out of my house she went to her death. This rain makes 
me mind the drip of the eaves the day she bid me good-bye. A wet 
Michaelmas it were, and yaller leaves a-flying across the street. I do 
mind it well. And there were a bit o’ red in the west, mid they 
ragged clouds. And she stretched out her hand out o’ the gig 
(Thomas Barton’s it were) and took hold o’ mine and ‘Good-bye, 
Mrs. Hedges,’ she says, ‘and thank ’ee.’ And ‘Good-bye, and God 
A’mighty bless ’ee and the little un,’ I says. And there he sat along- 
side of her and never a word out of his mouth !” 

“Who were they, Mrs. Hedges?” said Gerty, awed in spite of 
herself by the passionate anger of the last words. ‘I can’t believe 
anything dreadful could happen here. It all looks so quiet.” 

“T were thinking to myself,” said the old woman, “no later nor 
this very morning, a-looking at the laylocks and golden chain and 
tulips springing up so gay, and the sun a-shining, as the Garden of 
Eden weren’t no better. And the serpent he come in. But if so be 
you be minded to listen, sit you down there in front so as I can see 
’ee while I do tell. I can’t make no hand o’ telling, not if I can’t see 
folks.” 

So Gerty sat down obedient on the stool at the other side of the 
hearth, and fixed her young, deep eyes on the keen blue sparks that 
glinted under the shaggy eyebrows of the old dame, as she stooped 
forward and held her with her gaze, as a story-teller should. 
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“They was here from Easter to Michaelmas ; a bit afore Easter 
it were they come, ten days it might a been. An early Easter it 
were, and the blackthorn out in the hedgerows, and she’d a broken 


a branch and held it in her hand. I do mind how she looked. He’d 


a come afore and took the rooms as I had to let. A many comes 
here now and they did come then, artises and such like, but not so 
many, and Easter were early times for em, so I did count myself 
lucky. I seed how it were wi’ her so soon as he helped her light 
down from the gig, and I was drawed to her like, she were so young 
to be that way. Now, don’t ’ee go for to think no harm, Miss. She 
were his lawful wife, wedding-ring on her finger, and all according. 
And she come o’ God-fearing folk, went to church reg’lar, she did, 
and, once in a way, she’d go and hear a preacher. There wern’t no 
chapel then, but they did come on round. But the folk he come of 
was higher nor hers, by what I did reckon to make out. 

“He might have been twenty-five or thereabout. Hair over his 
mouth, he had, they all do have it now, parsons and all on ’em, but 
then ’twere not to call uncommon, but only some did have it so. 
Forty-one year it’ll be, come Michaelmas, Miss, and there’s a deal 
o’ changes in forty years. It come to me as he were a young gentle- 
man from Oxford, as had married unbeknown, and were for hiding 
of her away till a should be free to do as a would. But they be 
younger, them as is in colleges, and when he did come, ’twernt from 
Oxford way. Once in a way he’d come a foot, but most times she 
would tell I, and I would tell Thomas Barton to fetch him from 
station in ’s gig. She did pay reg’lar to the day, and allus a 
shilling for the girl, and allus a good word. A sweet creetur, pink 
and white like a hedge rose in June. 

“From what she would tell I, it were a traveller he were, in busi- 
ness like, and ¢ha¢ it were as should keep him away. But 4e wern’t 
like no traveller, not as ever 7seed. Nochat about un. Stand off, 
if you please, and no words about it. Sometimes they would go on 
the river, the same as you do, Miss, and she would walk down to the 
lock with un, but that were only at the first. 

“She were main fond on un, but a bit frighted like, wi’ut, and 
close as death. What letters come for her was all in one hand, so 
I come to understand as she and hers were not folks” [not on 
terms]. 

“Well, she were brought to bed in June. A girl it were, and 
a prettier baby I never set eyes on. Everything were paid hand- 
some. Doctor Dench (that’s the grandfather of this un) and Mrs. 
Webb, as’ lived up street, and the christening. Alice Maunsell, 
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as you may see it for yourself in the register book as is kept in the 
vestry. 

‘Main proud she were, I can tell’ee, and pretty she looked ; and 
when he come, you can just think, Miss, how she put herself about 
to make him welcome. 

“Then, arter that, going on two months it were, he never showed 
his face. She didn’t seem to take on much, not then she didn’t, 
what wi’ the baby and the letters as she were a-writing of continual. 
C. Maunsell, every one on ’em, at a house in London. And letters 
come for her, once a week or so. 

“And then, towards harvest, he come and stayed nigh on a 
month. I didn’t hear no words, not to call, but they were two folks, 
like, and then, arter he were gone, she took to fretting and lost her 
looks. 

*‘ And the letters she wrote, Miss! Just continual! On that bit 
of a table as stands alongside o’ the big chair as your mother sits in, 
Miss. It come over wi’ us along o’ the rest of the things. And not 
one answer to a dozen of ’em !” 

Gerty gave a little shiver. She had written more than one letter 
on it herself. 

“ And she told I as she might have to go, unexpected like, and 
her wash and things was ordered according. 

“ At last one day she says, ‘Mrs. Hedges,’ she says, ‘ Mr. 
Maunsell is to fetch me away this evening.’ I were sorry, I tell ee, 
Miss, main sorry I were. “I'wern’t the money she paid—though 
that were summut, no doubt—but I’d got to cleave to her and the 
baby like as if they were my own flesh and blood. And I doubted 
she wern’t going into good hands. But there, it’s an ill job to come 
atween man and wife. 

‘And then he come, afoot, and Thomas Barton, his gig were to 
take ’em away with their things and be left at the Station Arms at 
Blackford. Being well known, Miss, Thomas Barton would trust 
’em wi’ the gig and fetch it back next day, they paying charges at 
the inn. There wern’t no room for a driver, along o’ the things. 

“They was to travel by a train as come by Blackford late, and 
they didn’t start from here, Miss, not till going on dark. A wet night 
and the river roaring in flood, as you could hear it plain. And the 
house being empty like, and my man asleep arter’s work, it come 
over I, as I sat again the fire, as she were going to her death, and, 
if you'll believe me, Miss, I could see her as plain as I see you this 
minute, a setting as it might be there, whenever I did shut my 
eyes. AndI says to myself, ‘Why ever do she come back wi’out 
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the baby?’ ’Cos when I thought on ’em they was allus together. 
I knowed it wern’t ought but my fancy, Miss. I don’t hold wi’ 
them as talks o’ spirits coming back. 

*‘ Well, there they was, gone, and no word of ’em. And neither 
scrap nor rag was left behind. Ifthe earth had opened and swallowed 
of them up, they couldn’t a’ gone cleaner out o’ sight. But she were 
there in my mind, thereconstant. And she come wi’out my thought. 
Not that I didn’t think on her, Miss, when I were so minded, her 
and the baby. But ’twern’t shez as she’d come. Cooking a bit of 
victual, or scrubbing the bricks o’ the floor I were, and there she 
would be, Miss, so clear I could most a sworn I seed her wi’ the eye. 
Now, don’t ’ee go to think it’s spirits as Ishould mean, Miss. It were 
in my fancy, I tell ’ee. 

“February next year come in wet, and wet he went out, and 
never were seen such a sight o’ water in the river, Miss, not since the 
stone were put up as you’ve seed, no doubt: ‘This stone do show 
where Thames did flow.’ And it were early in March as James 
Pettifer he come by one morning and says, ‘They’ve bin and 
found a body as has been in the river time out o’ mind and dredged 
up like by the boughs of a tree as is come down with the flood.’ 
‘And where might it be?’ I says. So he recounts as it were nigh 
on two mile down stream, under where the lane runs atop o’ the 
bank out o’ the Blackford road. ‘And whose is it?’ I says. And 
‘Lord bless you, Mrs. Hedges,’ says he, ‘ why, there bain’t nothing 
to tell by, nothing but bones and scraps o’ flesh as the fishes has left. 
But there, it’s enough to turn your stomach,’ he says ; ‘ it’s a woman 
by the hair and the bits of gownd as is left.’ So when I heard that 
they was to carry it to the ‘ Plough’ for the Crowner to sit on, I up 
and down to see, along o’ the rest. 

“?Tain’t fit for you to hear, Miss, what it were like. But I says to 
myself, ‘Now or never,’ and hardens myself like this bit 0’ wood’ 
(clutching the arm of her chair), ‘and takes and touches of it. And 
my courage comes. And when I come to see the feet, I says, ‘ That’s 
my lodger!’ She had feet, Miss, as you’d a’ wondered how she 
made it out to get about on’em, they was that small. And the 
constable he says, ‘Stand back now, and whatever ’tis you have to 
say, say it to the Crowner,’ he says. 

“ And so I did, Miss. And my husband, he were on the ’quest 
as sat upon the body wi’ the rest, and there I had to stand up and 
tell’em. And then ’twere seen, Miss, what ’tis to have money. 
For Doctor Dench, he had been treated liberal by Maunsell, or 
whatever he should call himself, liberal he had been treated, Miss, 
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and he spoke according. There never were a husband as loved his 
wife better, and, as for the body, it were his opinion as it were years 
and years as it had been in the river. And it were a scandal as folk 
should harken to such a pack of foolishness as I did tell. And the 
Crowner, he asked very pleasant if there wern’t nothing I could swear 
to in the bits o’ rags as hung about the bones. But there wern’t, 
nothing. And then it were, ‘How did he and she live together?’ 
and I couldn’t say but what they was peaceable. And Mrs. Webb, 
she said the same, and all o’ them as was called. And there wern’t 
no wedding-ring on the finger. And so the verdick were as there 
were no saying who she were, or how she come by her end, and as 
how Doctor Dench should say as there was years and years since 
she’d bin there. And my husband when he comes back, he says, 
‘ Mary,’ he says, ‘they was all in one tale, and I couldn’t go again 
em. But ’tis borne in on me,’ he says, ‘as you be right.’ 

** And there she lies in the corner of the churchyard as is next 
the school, wi’out no stone nor nothing. I do go now and again to 
look at the sod as she lies under. And she never come to me in my 
thoughts no more, not unless I be minded to think on her. ’Tis like 
she wanted her rights in the churchyard, and the words said over her 
as keeps the soul down. 

“ And now, Miss, I’ve told ’ee all about it. And take your book 
and lay the bit o’ writing where you did find it and she did put it. 
And God give us all his rest, my dear, her as is dead, and me that 
be pretty nigh tired o’ living, and you that be standing in the sun 
of a May morning like. And mind to come again when you do 
please.” 

Gerty kissed the kindly, withered face and went away silent, with 
her book. 

J. KENT. 
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VILLAGE LIFE IN MEDIA:VAL 
ARCADIA, ~- 


HE village stands in a thickly wooded country, once a forest, 
and of which part is still known as the Chace. Below the 
village is a stretch of flat, damp land, and on the edge of this, when 
it was an extensive marsh, and when waterfowl and fish abounded 
in it, a monastery had sprung up. The rocky streets of the village 
climb up to the church, which occupies the highest point of the 
hill on which the village is built ; and farther to the west, under the 
lee of a wooded hill, behind whose purple depths the sun sets, but 
standing also on a hill of some account, is an expanse of ground 
occupied by the ruins of a great Border castle. Here then we have 
a medieval village: first, the castle of the lord of the manor, who 
was indeed in this case the lord of many manors, one of those great 
barons whose power was hardly inferior to that of the Crown; then, 
gathering around it, the little houses of the dependents, who sheltered 
themselves under its protection and could fly to it for safety, and 
even drive their cattle (valuable, as we shall see, to the lord as to 
themselves) into its vast courtyard, when threatened by wild Welsh- 
men from the near Welsh hills ; the church for prayer; the monastery 
by the marsh, which supplied what is now supplied by the poor-laws 
of to-day. 

Iam but describing a real village—a village which I knew and 
loved long ago. The castle is a ruin; the abbey is a farmhouse— 
a picture of its still beautiful buildings, stained with yellow lichen, 
looks pleasantly at me as I write; the church alone remains—a 
church five times too large for any congregation which has ever 
assembled under its fifteenth century roof—the church and the 
village streets, which still follow medizeval lines. But enough links 
with the medizval village remain to make us wish to know more 
of the life lived there in the days of old and the years that are past. 
The men who worked in the fields around—the men whose steps 
turned to the church in life, who were carried to its shelter in death 
—is it possible to know something of them? Do any echoes of 
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the past linger around the old walls? ‘What mystery,” says Charles 
Lamb, “lurks in this introversion? or what half Januses are we 
that we cannot look forward with the same idolatry with which we 
for ever revert.” 

Let me for one moment recall some of the outward aspects of 
this village in medizval days. We must picture to ourselves the 
same steep, rocky streets, and it may perhaps interest us to recollect 
that a twelfth century religious, writing in the abbey by the marsh, 
complains much of the steep ascent to the church, which is still 
so “ terrifying,” to use a Herefordshire word, to the old people of 
the village. The cottages—because in this district the laminated 
strata of the rock flakes up into slates, and cannot be made use of 
for building purposes—are of wattle and dab. Many cottages of 
this type remain, and, if not fourteenth or fifteenth century work, 
they are yet the sixteenth century imitations of the cottages of that 
date, and one of which is still standing at Alfriston in Suffolk. 
They were universally thatched with straw, and a curious indication of 
the rarity of any other roofing is shown in the fact that one house 
is still known as the slated house, because formerly it was the only 
one which had that distinctive covering. 

This village of good substantial cottages was surrounded by a 
fringe of open fieids, and beyond wild moor and woodland. These 
open fields are a very marked feature of medizeval life. They consist 
of long, narrow strips of land, divided from each other by rough 
“balks.” The usual acre was an oblong measuring forty perches 
by four, and the half-acres followed the same rule. I know two 
fields of this, to us, strange shape still remaining in the village of 
which I write. But by the fifteenth century hedges were beginning 
to take the place of balks, and we must recollect that, if hedges are 
not as old as the fields that they divide, they are yet interesting as 
indicating the old landmarks, sometimes the old balks. A bird’s-eye 
view of the fields would reveal to us many things if we had the 
eye to discern them—old measures of Jand, old customs, old foot- 
paths. . 

Piers the Ploughman, so valuable for the picture he gives of the 
life of the days which we are here recalling, keeps these open fields 
in our remembrance. He saw all manner of men working and 
wandering in the open land undivided by any hedges—some setting 
and sowing, some putting them to plough, some looking on—and 
the divisions are half-acre strips, separated by what he himself calls 
balks, covered, he tells us, with brakes and brambles, wherein the 
illiterate priest, who can hardly say his paternoster, knows well how 
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to start a hare. We must, as Mr. Seebohm has shown us, picture 
our village as surrounded by these open fields, divided into furlongs, 
and the furlongs further divided into acre or half-acre strips, 
Beyond again is open, wild country, broken in on by the next 
village and its own fringe of cultivated land, which must, I fear, 
have presented the same unbeautiful appearance as do our modern 
hedgeless allotments. And when there were no hedges how many 
a wild flower must have been homeless indeed. 

Most of the dwellers in our own old village were simple “ cottiers,” 
holding an acre or half-acre, for which they paid rent in kind or in 
service to the lord of the manor. These payments vary infinitely 
in different manors, but in no case were the demands unreasonable 
or excessive. The village carpenter repairs woodwork, the village 
blacksmith repairs armour and does an ordinary smith’s work, and 
pays no other rent. The ordinary cottier works one day a week 
for his lord all the year round, and does special work according to 
the season of the year—one day’s nutting in autumn, one day’s 
gathering of rushes in early summer, extra work in harvest time ; 
and he also supplies a certain number of eggs, some fowls, honey, 
or feed for one of the lord’s hounds, in which I like to think I see 
a relic in the “‘ walking” a hound for the modern hunt. The villein, 
who held sometimes as much as thirty acres of land (and most of 
the larger holdings in my Arcadia to-day only run to this same 
measure), gives more service than the cottier. He ploughs for his 
lord two or three days a week, providing the oxen ; he harrows, he 
takes messages, bears loads and hauls wood; and this last item 
reminds me that within the last fifty years the farmers of the village 
to which I refer were in the habit of hauling coal for the vicar free 
of charge—a remnant surely of this medizval custom. Both cottier 
and villein have rights in the forests and wastes beyond the village. 
One such right was the wool which the sheep lost on the rough 
brambles of their pasture; and in an old manorial court record we 
read that no man must gather it before eight in the morning, lest 
dishonest men should pull the wool from the sheep in the darkness. 
Gathering “turves” was another right—pieces of turf which were 
dried and stacked for winter fuel; and the idle ones of the com- 
munity were peremptorily ordered to do this, lest when winter came 
they should steal or borrow from more thrifty neighbours. 

The records of the manorial courts are a perfect mine of old 
village customs, of which I hope to say more at a future time, and 
in some places manorial law has not yet been altogether superseded 
by more modern legislation. Court leet and court baron are words 
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still familiar in local newspapers and in country places, and before 
the formation of county courts manorial courts did not only the 
work of county courts, but of parish councils also. Some of their 
records reveal that sanitation was admirably cared for, and that its 
neglect was characteristic of a later England than that of which we 
write. And those of us who have acquaintance with old manorial 
estates will remember many a link with medizval days. It is by 
no means uncommon in one such estate which I am recollecting 
to find a nominal chief rent the only rent paid for some holding, 
the other, and in earlier times more important, rent of service having 
lapsed through change of customs. Heriots are still in force—a 
commutation of the custom of paying the best horse or other animal 
to the landlord at the death of a tenant; and this takes us still 
farther back to Saxon times, when the lord provided his tenant 
with stock, live and standing, and on the death of the tenant the 
whole of his goods reverted to this lord, who had given them in the 
first instance. 

The living in the cottages was doubtless rough enough, but 
plentiful, or England would never have sent out the soldiers of 
Crecy and Poitiers. A tax on personal property made in the 
fourteenth century reveals in its returns that the houses of the poor 
were scantily furnished, although probably hardly as poorly as 
appears in these returns. Nicholas the woodcutter had in his 
possession only a super-tunic (a smock frock) and a pig; John 
Orpede, a butcher, has a silver clasp, a bed (old and crazy), a robe, 
a brazen platter, two oxen, and seven flagons; John Scott, also a 
butcher, has in his house “ nothing,” in his shop meat, suet, fat, a 
knife, and an axe. We feel there is something wrong in these 
returns, but, if they give us an idea of little furniture, there is, as a 
rule, much good food in store. 

Of the manners in the cottages we have, alas! little record ; 
those in the houses of the great, in that castle which still overlooks 
our village, will surprise us as much by their refinement as by their 
lack of it. Here are some instructions taken from some medizval 
“books of nurture”: Children must kneel on one knee to their 
father, mother, or the lord whose pages they are on coming into 
their presence ; they must look straight at those to whom they 
speak ; must answer briefly, pronouncing their words plainly, without 
stuttering or stammering, for “to stut or stammer is a fowl crime”; 
must hold themselves up straight, must not lean their elbows on the 
table, must not throw bones under the table, or stroke dog or cat 
at meals ; if the lord or lady speak to any one touching the house- 
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hold, they must not busily “put in their word”; they must not dip 
their meat into the saltcellar, or hang their heads over their plates, 
or put so much into their mouths that they cannot speak ; and after 
dinner they must bow to their lord and thank him, saying ‘“ Much 
good may it do you”—words which have somehow come down in 
the world. These and pages more of the like instructions give us 
an idea of a civilised household, and the medizval cookery books 
which we possess reveal much refinement in that art, although here 
again some of the dishes are unusual. 

More interesting than these photographs—for such the old 
records seem to us—of life in the castle are the photographs of the 
life which centred around the parish church, for there rich and poor 
are alike cared for, and we get glimpses of the habits and even of the 
minds of both. Such a record is found in Mirc’s “Duties of a 
Parish Priest,” which dates from the early fifteenth century. There 
are, indeed, many such treatises in existence, but the one to which I 
refer was written by a canon of the grand Augustinian monastery of 
Lilleshall in Shropshire, and not far from the village which has 
suggested this sketch, and it was likely to have been among the 
books possessed by the canons of the abbey by the marsh to 
whom the living and cure of souls in my village belonged. John 
Mirc has treated his subject in such a manner as to win our respect, 
not only for himself, but for the age in which he lived, and he 
makes us think with more affection of these medieval villages and 
the life they lived. 

For while Piers the Ploughman’s heart is so torn with fierce 
indignation at the abuses of the Church that he can see little else, 
Mirc writes in the kindly spirit of a Chaucer, and believes the parish 
priest to be such as was “the poor parson of our town.” Very 
simple, very kindly, he is a pleasant revealer of the country life of 
his day as it rippled gently around the parish church. 

If we had entered one of those churches in the days when Mirc 
wrote—churches which are still standing among us, and around 
which some of us still love to linger, l'stening for echoes of the past 
—we should see no pews, and, indeed, no seats, except perhaps a 
stone seat along the wall, the right only of the aged and infirm. 
The porch had its seats—a charitable institution, that those who 
had trudged far through rough ways might sit and rest before 
entering the pewless church. But, curiously enough, the modern 
countryman, although he loves to stand by the church door until 
the last bell has ceased, never sits in the porch at all. By the door 
we see the stoup for holy water, and here, in our own days, are 
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placed six diminutive loaves, now the perquisite of certain poor 
widows, but the representative of that curious medizval custom of 
the holy loaf. In the same church it was, until comparatively late 
times, the custom among the old parishioners to curtsey or bow to 
the pulpit on entering church—a relic, again, of a medizval custom 
strangely perverted. For hanging over the high altar, suspended by 
chains under a canopy, was the pyx, the medizeval representative of a 
modern tabernacle, and to this reverence was done on entering the 


church— 
Then look to the high altar, 
And pray to Him that hangeth there. 


The parishioners, having assembled in their church, are, says 
Mirc, to be warned against chattering ; and I suppose those of us 
who know the country and notice the ways of country folk will 
recollect how dear to the feminine country heart is the low-voiced 
conversation before service begins, the men of the congregation out- 
side the church door, as we have seen, doing a little gossip there on their 
own account. But the parish priest of medizval days is to warn his 
congregation against this, and to teach them to employ their leisure 
time with their beads. ‘To leave these beads “locked away in the 
coffer at home” is, like the modern cottager’s habit of keeping the 
great Bible safe and unused under a crotchetted cloth with books 
atop, looked upon as neglect of duties. The beads were sometimes 
very ornate ; we shall remember Chaucer’s Prioress with beads of 
coral with green gawdies—“ gauded all with green.” 

When service commences in our medieval church we should 
notice a to us curious fact. The parish churches of the middle ages 
had, as doubtless our own observation has taught us, no vestry, and 
the chasuble was laid on the north side of the altar and put on in 
sight of the people. Indeed, the “ Hereford Missal,” which would 
obtain in the village of which I write, directs that this should be so. 
The vestments were kept in those beautiful chests which are still 
found in most churches. In Gloucester Cathedral are two grand 
fan-shaped chests, in which the copes were spread out unfolded ; but 
parish churches were content with smaller chests, often richly 
ornamented, and, as far as my experience of them goes, always con- 
taining two smaller divisions, in which stoles and maniples (the 
fanons of medizval days) were folded apart. The vestments and 
altar hangings must have been very beautiful and of very varied 
materials. Black velvet, tawny damask, old “prest” velvet, 
branched silk, blue sarsenet (a testimony that the present prohibition 
of blue was of later growth), yellow “say,” black “chamlet,” red 
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fustian, tawny sarsenet, old “badkyn” work, copper gold wrought 
about with birds and beasts, blue worsted, white “ bustyn,” white 
satin embroidered, blue and purple striped—I am quoting at random 
to give some idea of the beauty of these old materials. It may, 
perhaps, be of interest to notice that white was the colour for Lent 
and Good Friday. 

The sermons of those days were short, plain, and very much to 
the purpose, if we may judge from those examples which have come 
down to us. The “my brethren” of to-day is not unknown, but 
‘dear men” and “ dear people ” seems to have been more efficacious 
in gaining ‘the attention of the hearers. They were, almost uni- 
versally, an exposition of the Gospel for the day which had been 
read with much pomp from the rood loft, pulpit, or altar step, 
according to local use. Another departure from our modern custom 
is seen in the “offering” when the congregation come up to the 
chancel to give their mass penny, and the unseemly jars as to prece- 
dence in this duty, immortalised by Chaucer, led to its disuse, 
These offerings were the right of the pricst, but we find no exhorta- 
tion in Mirc to give more plentifully. He is as dignified and 
judicious here as any modern English gentleman would be, and 
dismisses the subject of tithes in few words also. “TI hold it but an 
idle thing to speak much ” of that, he says. 

In parish churches there were no deacons or sub-deacons, only 
the boy “who helpeth you to say mass,” a functionary who survives 
in the shape of the parish clerk of our own day. One of his duties 
was to bring the pax down to the congregation after the blessing for 
the kiss of peace. The abuse of this custom, again in the shape of 
quarrels for precedence, led to its disuse, The pax was often very 
beautiful—carved, painted, or enamelled ; and most of us recollect 
how our old friend Bardolph, led away perhaps by these beauties, 
meets his end because he has stolen a pax, and hanged must be 
“. . . for pax of little price.” 

Although I have by no means exhausted the relics of medizval 
customs which still linger in our old village church, I must briefly 
glance at John Mirc’s teaching, which we may take to be a fair 
example of the teaching given in these churches in his day. He 
first teaches the parish priest what his own life must be, and then 
proceeds to tell him what he must in turn teach his flock, and all is 
marked by common sense and kindliness. Besides instructions in 
weightier matters, he is to warn them against leaving gates open so 
that beasts wander into other men’s land, or into the open fields ; 


M-. 


riding over young corn when “thou mightest have gone by the side” ; 
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destroying grain, corn, or any growing crop; coming to church late, 
or hindering others from going, or neglecting it for cold or heat, 
He must teach all in his flock to come to shrift directly they have 
sinned, “lest they forget by Lenten’s day”; but if a stranger come 
to him he must not shrive him unless he bring a written permission 
from the priest of his own parish, or be a soldier, sailor, or traveller, 
and even then the penitent must at the first opportunity go to his 
own priest to be shriven anew. When he hears shrift he must pull 
his hood over his eyes, and must “sit as still as any stone,” lest a 
movement seem to betray loathing of what he hears, which wiil dis- 
courage the penitent. And if the penitent stammers or hesitates he 
must encourage him with such fatherly words as— 

‘ Peradventure I have done the same, 


And perhaps much more, 
If thou knewest all. 


The instruction as to meeting a priest bearing the host to a sick 
person, preceded by the boy ringing the “ sanse bell,” is a revelation 
of a very picturesque feature of medizval life. Those who see must 
kneel down, whatever the weather or the road may be— 


Fair nor foul, spare them not, 
To worship Him who all hath wrought, 


for many blessings, says Mirc, follow this meeting of the host. On 
that day meat and drink shall not be wanting, a man shall escape 
sudden death, shall not lose his sight, and every step out of his way 
that he takes to see this holy thing shall stand him in good stead in 
time of need. 


Only a village, a cluster of few cottages folded in by sheltering 
apple trees, overshadowed by a grey church, but to me the very foot- 
paths across the fields—trodden first, perhaps, by Saxon feet when 
Domesday Book was yet uncontemplated, trodden to-day by white- 
pinafored children whose voices sound musically in the afternoon 
stillness—have magic in them, the magic of a long past. And as we 
pass down the rocky street, old faces glimmer at the cottage doors, 
and over all the scene there is spread that pensiveness indescribable 
which comes to most of us in any spot where, as Professor Shairp 
has said, men have lived and died, joyed and sorrowed, and dis- 
appeared, leaving no history perhaps, but only crumbling walls, 
pathetic ruins, behind them. 
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SHENSTONE. 


* C*IR,” said Dr. Johnson, speaking of his own college of 

S Pembroke, “we are a nest of singing birds.” The names 
which Boswell mentions to justify this statement are not, it is true, 
those of very considerable poets. One does not think of Sir William 
Blackstone, whose best known poetic effort is the “ Farewell to his 
Muse,” a farewell which we have no particular reason to regret, or of 
*¢ Mr. Hawkins, the Poetry Professor,” as “singing birds” ; nor is the 
phrase quite such as we should apply to the sententious author of the 
“Vanity of Human Wishes” himself. But there is something in 
it very appropriate to the other writer in Boswell’s list, William 
Shenstone. Shenstone’s poems, as Johnson writes in his “ Lives,” 
are “almost all of the light and airy kind, such as trip lightly and 
nimbly along, without the load of any weighty meaning.” There is 
something essentially bird-like in them ; they are little more than a 
succession of pleasing sounds, and when they attempt to be anything 
beyond this they generally fail; but they are valuable as an example 
—perhaps the best example that exists—of the lyric poetry of the 
eighteenth century. It was not a century that was prolific in the 
production of lyric poetry; its spirit, its tastes, its ideals were 
altogether foreign to this somewhat tender and wayward plant ; it can 
make no attempt to rival that rich growth which flourished in the 
Elizabethan period, and which, even after having been so rudely 
levelled to the ground by the storms of Puritanism, contrived, after 
the Restoration, to produce an aftermath sufficient to suggest its 
former glory. In Shenstone there is none of the spontaneity of the 
Elizabethan or even of the Restoration song-writers ; it is rather the 
strong reflection which he gives of his times that makes him 
interesting: he is a proof of the incapacity of the eighteenth 
century to produce a Herrick. 

The poems of Shenstone form a not unimportant feature of the 
revolt against the heroic couplet. After the Revival of Learning had 
become no longer a new thing, after the fresh life and spirit of the 
Renaissance had died away, there succeeded the era of a dull and 
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conventional classicism. It had its merits ; it behaved admirably 
according to its lights. It laid down peculiarly stringent and rigid 
laws, and with praiseworthy conscientiousness obeyed them, for it 
believed in their absolute infallibility. It held the plenary inspira- 
tion of Aristotle’s Poetics, and when forced to supplement them with 
inventions of its own believed almost as devotedly in the plenary 
inspiration of these accretions. The passion for “ correctness” pro- 
duced a natural tendency to machine-made work, and the machine 
was brought to the highest possible stage of perfection by Pope. 

But while the Pope machinery was running its very smoothest, 
there was working slowly but surely a revolution against the tyranny of 
correctness. ‘There was nothing sudden or startling about this revo- 
lution: the seeds of it had been sown long before, and the full 
harvest was not to be reaped until well on into the present century. 
In 1711 Addison had, not without fearfulness of an imputation of 
rusticity, ventured to see beauties in ‘Chevy Chase”; yet Addison 
had as deep a reverence for established canons as anyone, and felt it 
necessary, in order to prove the existence of beauty in the old 
ballads, to show that in reality they conformed to these canons and 
had merits when judged by them. Some few people were disposed 
to follow Addison’s lead; more were inclined to ridicule such 
opinions, or to stand in open-mouthed astonishment, for Addison’s 
pronouncement was somewhat in advance of the times. Yet within 
a few years afterwards two poets were born who were, cach 
according to his own capabilities, to take an important part in the 
“Romantic Revival.” In 1714, five years after the birth of that 
most stalwart of classicists Johnson, William Shenstone first saw the 
light, and two years later there was born one who played a not dis- 
similar part in the development of English literature, but who has 
attained a vastly greater degree of popularity, Thomas Gray. 

In 1714 Pope was in his twenty-seventh year, and being, as he 
himself has told us, one of those poets who “lisped in numbers,” 
had already attained to some renown. Just at the time when 
Shenstone and Gray were passing through the most impressionable 
period of their lives Pope was almighty: he was admired by all 
persons of orthodox taste; he was hated by many, but they paid 
him the sincere flattery of imitation; it was the aim, secret or 
avowed, of almost every writer of verses to bea little Pope. Yet 
neither Shenstone nor Gray was overwhelmed with this influence. 
Gray wrote his odes on Eton College and on Spring at the age of 
twenty-six, and Shenstone began to write in early life; but it was 
the Romantic School to which they both gave theiradherence. Gray 
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went boldly to the “barbarous” times of early Britain for his 
inspiration, and, sometimes growing wanton in his new-found 
freedom from the trammels of exact versification, indulged in the 
wild irregularities of what were called “ Pindaric” odes; and when 
he was content with less ambitious flights sang, not of the loves 
of Chloe and Strephon, but of the simple life of the “ rude fore- 
fathers of the hamlet.” Shenstone broke away from the prevailing 
taste less violently. He did not attempt the epigrammatic brilliance 
of the heroic couplet; he set himself more or less to “ return to 
nature”; but the “simplicity” in praise of which, on his arrival at 
his retirement to the country, he “ takes occasion to expatiate,” is a 
simplicity which an age that knows Wordsworth would call by a very 
different name. The eighteenth century was not to plunge violently 
into the spirit of the older literature : it was to make the change 
very gradually, so that its highly cultured susceptibilities might feel 
as little shock as possible. 

The full force of the revolution was to be felt later. In 1718, 
when Prior republished the “ Nut-brown Maid,” he published with 
it his own paraphrase of the story, to show apparently how his 
chymic touch could transmute the old base metal into the purest 
eighteenth century gold ; but a few years later collections of ballads 
appeared, and in 1760 the “Nut-brown Maid” was published in 
Capell’s “ Prolusions, or Select Pieces of Antient Poetry,” without a 
modernised version. Finally, after Gray had written his Welsh and 
Scandinavian pieces, and when Chatterton was finding the taste for 
early literature so strong as to call forth his marvellous forgeries, 
Percy brought out his memorable “ Reliques,” a year or two after 
Shenstone’s death. 

Of Shenstone’s life there is little to be said except that he 
devoted his energy and his wealth to adorning his little country seat, 
“The Leasowes.” For the house itself he had little care; but in 
laying out his gardens in the most approved taste of the times, in 
arranging his walks so that three times the necessary distance had to 
be traversed in going from one place to another, in manufacturing 
vistas and grottoes and lakelets, in erecting seats and statues, to be 
embellished with inscriptions of his own composition, he spared no 
pains ; and he even crippled himself by spending upon this hobby 
far more than his income justified. Of that style of gardening whose 
aim is to triumph over nature “ The Leasowes” became a master- 
piece: it was a show-place of the neighbourhood, and its owner felt 
this to be a sufficient reward. It is said that a quarrel which arose 
between him and his neighbours the Lyttletons is to be explained on 
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the ground that they maliciously conducted visitors the wrong way 
over the estate, so as to exhibit only the backs of the statues and to 
lay bare the devices by which the “vistas” were contrived. 

And Shenstone’s taste in gardening is an interesting parallel to 
his taste in poetry. He recognised that there were merits in the 
rugged simplicity of nature, but he looked upon nature merely as a 
subject matter for the exercise of his art, and not as a thing which 
persons of education could be expected to admire in its pristine 
state. The spirit of artificiality which produced the pastorals of 
Phillips and Pope was strong with Shenstone. His country is 
peopled with shepherds and shepherdesses, who act and speak in the 
manner usual with the shepherds and shepherdesses of pastoral 
poetry, and we see how prevalent with him was the idea that anyone 
who professes to find a charm in rural pleasures must of necessity 
look at everything from the conventional shepherd’s point of view. 
This is not what we of the present day understand by a love for 
nature; but in Shenstone’s time nature meant the nature of the 
pastoral, and as a dweller in the country he felt bound to sing of 
sheep and swains and nymphs and bowers. His poems seem as 
different from the true spirit of country life as the gardens and 
groves of Vauxhall were different from the New Forest. He could 
not tolerate mere rusticity; he must have what he calls “rural 
elegance.” Yet he firmly believed that he had a genuine admiration 
for nature pure and simple, and that in his poems he was giving a 
faithful picture of the life around him. He strenuously asserts his 
own sincerity. “If,” he says in his preface, “ he describes a rural 
landskip, or unfolds the train of sentiments it inspired, he fairly 
drew the picture on the spot, and felt very sensibly the affection he 
communicates.” He “sought his happiness in rural employments,” 
and so “ has a right to consider himself a real shepherd.” 

Hence, the faint verse that flows not from the heart, 
But mourns in laboured strains, the price of fame ! 
O lov’d simplicity, be thine the prize, 
Assiduous art correct her page in vain ! 


His be the palm who, guiltless of disguise, 
Contemns the power, the dull resource to feign. 


This is the note which he strikes in the first elegy, yet there is 
scarcely a genuine ring in this description of his retirement ; 


Down yonder brook my crystal beverage flows ; 
My grateful sheep their annual fleeces bring ; 
Fair in my garden buds the damask rose, 
And, from my grove, I hear the throstle sing. 
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This is pretty enough, but one could write as lively a description of 
country life without ever having been farther afield than St. James’s 
Park. And this is how the lover of rusticity and the despiser of all 
but spontaneous verse addresses the hunters : 


Ye rural thanes that o’er the mossy down, 
Some panting, timorous hare pursue ; 


See from the neighbouring hill, forlorn, 
The wretched swain your sport survey ; 
He sees his faithful fences torn, 
He finds his labour’d crops a prey ; 
He sees his flock—no more in circles feed ; 
Haply beneath your ravage bleed, 
And with no random curses loads the deed. 


It is hard to conceive a description more elaborated with all the 
artifices that the versification of the time could supply. 

And when he “ indulges the suggestions of spleen” there is the 
same obvious artificiality : 
Genius of Rome, thy prostrate pomp display ! 

Trace every dismal proof of fortune’s power : 


Let me the wreck of theatres survey, 
Or pensive sit beneath some nodding tower. 


A person who is actually in the habit of deriving a melancholy 
pleasure from the spectacle of ruined buildings would scarcely select 
the base of a “nodding tower” as a desirable resting-place. The 
attack of the spleen must have been very bad indeed to induce a 
tendency which is almost suicidal ; or else—and this seems the true 
explanation—the poet was writing of feelings which were merely 
conventional, and so far removed from his own state of mind as to 
suffer the absurdity of the picture to escape his notice. 

Nor does there appear to be much more genuine fecling in the 
elegy on the unfortunate Jessy, wherein a friend describes to the 
poet, whom he addresses as Damon, “the sorrow of an ingenuous 
mind, or the melancholy event of a licentious amour.” The friend 
relates a story sordid and commonplace enough, but with all the 
embellishments of “ poetic” diction—how Jessy, one of the “ guileless 
daughters of the plain,” fell a victim to the fascinations of her 
“ingenuous” lover, and, having at last obtained from him sufficient 
money to’ leave the country, was forthwith shipwrecked. Her 
deceiver attributes his fault to the circumstance that fortune had 
not bestowed upon him an obscure position in life ; but the story 
is told chiefly for its moral, “to warn the frolic and instruct the 
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gay.” And the moral is too obvious, and the repentance sounds 
artificial and stagy. Still, the mere use of the names Henry and 
Jessy (it is true there is a concession in “ Damon”) is a sign of 
an attempt to get free from that pseudo-classicism that insisted 
upon every character in poetry being rechristened with a name out 
of Virgil’s “ Eclogues.” 

But even in these passages, faulty as they may be in other 
respects, the versification is immaculate ; the main fault is, indeed, 
that the art is too prominent. But there are in the poems many 
passages which one cannot read but with pleasure: take, for 
instance, these stanzas from the poem “In Memory of a Private 
Family in Worcestershire ” :— 

No wild ambition fired their tranquil breast, 
To swell with empty sounds a spotless name ; 

If fostering skies, the sun, the shower were blest, 
Their bounty spread, their fields’ extent the same. 


Those fields, profuse of raiment, food, and fire, 
They scorned to lessen, careless to extend ; 
Bade luxury to lavish courts aspire, 
And avarice to city breasts descend. 


This is not quite equal to Gray, but it approaches Gray very 


closely ; and in another poem the lines— 


I saw his bier ignobly cross the plain, 
Saw peasant hands the pious rite supply, 
have a melancholy tenderness about them which distinctly recalls 
the spirit of the “ Elegy in a Country Churchyard.” 

Shenstone set himself deliberately to imitate the style of the old 
ballads, which were returning to popularity even among polite 
society, but he was little nearer to their spirit than Prior. “ Jemmy 
Dawson,” which, with Dr. Grainger’s “ Bryan and Pereene,” was 
published by Percy in the “ Reliques” to “atone for the rudeness 
of the more obsolete poems,” is a strikingly unsuccessful perform- 
ance, and “ Nancy of the Vale,” if viewed as an attempt to return 
to simplicity, is a failure. It contains, however, one stanza which 
is happy, and which shows at any rate that Shenstone had caught 
some of the mannerisms of the early writers :— 


’Tis Strephon on the mountain’s brow 
Has won my right good-will ; 

To him I gave my plighted vow, 
With him I’ll climb the hill. 


In the next stanza we get back to the “constant fair,” and seem 
VOL. CCLXXXIX. NO. 2036. Pp 
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as deep in eighteenth century affectations as ever. In “Love and 
Honour” he commits the almost unpardonable offence of turning 
“The Spanish Lady” into a blank verse poem of some two hundred 
lines. One might as well translate Elia into Johnsonese, or do 
“ Paradise Lost” into elegiacs; but here it was probably the moral 
that appealed to him, for he prints it among his “ Moral Pieces.” 
He had a fixed purpose to inculcate morality, though, as he tells 
us in his preface, he “endeavoured to animate the poetry so far as 
not to render this objection too obvious, or to visgue excluding the 
fashionable reader.” But the “ Moral Pieces” are, on the whole, 
inexpressibly tedious; they are, for the most part, in heroic measure, 
and are devoid of the lilt which is one of the great charms of 
Shenstone’s shorter lines. They are too long and too heavy. One 
of them deals with the choice of Hercules, an allegory once popular, 
but now almost forgotten. In a satirical poem, “The Progress of 
Taste,” he analyses his own “temper and studies,” and with reference 
to the straitened circumstances to which they had brought him 
laments “how great a misfortune it is for a man of small estate to 
have much taste.” 

There is, however, one poem, placed somewhat strangely among 
the “Moral Pieces,” which deserves a separate consideration. ‘The 
Schoolmistress,” written in professed imitation of Spenser, is perhaps 
Shenstone’s most elaborate work. There is little of Spenser in it 
except the metre and a few more or less random affectations of old- 
fashioned spelling and phraseology ; but in the days when English 
poetry was generally considered to have begun with Cowley it is no 
small merit in Shenstone to have had sufficient admiration of Spenser 
to choose him as his model. The stanza is written with the utmost 
care, and it is curious to observe that modern writers of the 
Spenserian stanza have followed the rule which Shenstone adopts 
of a break in the middle of the Alexandrine, although Spenser 
himself by no means regarded this as essential. The schoolmistress 
is said to have been Sarah Lloyd, who kept the village school where 
Shenstone first learned his letters ; and the poem, despite its some- 
what ridiculous mock-heroic style, gives a vivid representation of a 
dame-school in the days when horn-books and birch-rods constituted 
all the educational apparatus that was thought necessary. One is 
reminded of the school in Goldsmith’s “ Village” by the sketch of 
this old dame, surrounded with the tiny majesty of her office, 
conscientious in the distribution of rewards and punishments, 
training her little scholars mentally and morally in the way that 
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they should go. We have a certain amount of moralising upon 
what may be their future— 
Ev’n now sagacious foresight points to show 
A little bench of heedless bishops here, 
Or there a chancellour in embryo, 
Or bard sublime, if bard may e’er be so, 
As Milton, Shakespeare, names that ne’er shall dye ! 
Though now he crawl along the ground so low, 
Nor weeting how the Muse should soar on high, 
Wisheth, poor starveling elf! his paper kite may fly. 


And here again we may find a parallel in Gray’s elegy, and, if it 
be more than a coincidence, Gray must have been indebted to 
Shenstone, for “The Schoolmistress” was published nine years 
before the elegy, and had indeed been written in 1736, many years 
before it appeared, while Shenstone was still at Pembroke. Shen- 
stone also deliberately imitates Spenser in the following lines, inscribed 
on the back of a Gothic alcove” at ‘“ The Leasowes ”— 

O, you that bathe in courtly blysse, 
Or toyle in fortune’s giddy spheare ; 


Do not too rashly deem amysse 
Of him that bydes contented here. 


The first phrase is directly taken from “The Faery Queen.” 
The spelling, as in “The Schoolmistress,” attempts to be archaic, 
and is merely inaccurate. 

It is perhaps in his “ Pastoral Ballad” that Shenstone is seen at 
his best. There is nothing strikingly original in the sentiments, 
but the versification is as perfect as it can be, and the graceful 
stanza is one which Shenstone has made particularly his own. 
Everyone knows the verses beginning “ When forced the fair nymph 
to forego,” and especially the lines— 


She gazed as I slowly withdrew ; 
My path I could hardly discern ; 
So sweetly she bade me adieu 
I thought that she bade me return. 


This is a fair specimen of the ballad; there is not, from the 
point of view of metre, a faulty line in the whole. 

Shenstone has also left a number of songs, all of them pretty, 
but none of them anything more, and a collection of “ Levities,” of 
which Johnson says that they are “ by their title exempted from the 
severities of criticism.” They are, for the most part, insipid enough, 
and not infrequently coarse. Shenstone was not a humourist. 


There is, however, the unquotable epitaph upon a Justice of the 
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Peace which so took the fancy of Schopenhauer, and which, in view 
of modern taste, no one must be advised to read ; and by a curious 
perversion we find among “ The Levities” what is perhaps the best 
known of Shenstone’s writings, and also the one in which he seems 
most in earnest. There is in the “Lines written in an Inn at 
Henley” a pathos, almost a bitterness, which has found an echo in 
many a reader’s heart, and which certainly gives us a truer insight 
into the poet’s own feelings than any of the professed self-analysis 
of the elegies or the pompous moralisings of his more serious 
poems. They have been often quoted, but we quote again the 
concluding stanza— 
Whoe’er has travelled life’s dull round, 
Whate’er his stages may have been, 


May sigh to think he still has found 
The warmest welcome at an inn. 


Johnson, who, Boswell thought, did not sufficiently admire 
Shenstone, when they, in the course of a tour to Oxford, lay one 
night at Henley, repeated these lines “with great emotion” ; and 
yet he was a man with many friends. Shenstone in this poem gives 
us a little suggestion of discontent which is almost refreshing after 
the flatulent satisfaction with his obscure life at “The Leasowes ”—a 
satisfaction by the way, hardly genuine—which he exhibits in his 
other poems. There are one or two passages elsewhere in which 
he recalls with true feeling his Oxford days, a subject over which 
most men have a tendency to grow sentimental; yet, if we are 
anywhere convinced of his sincerity, it is in the “ Lines at an Inn.” 
He is content for once to desert his “ bowers” and grottoes, and to 
cast aside his shepherd’s fripperies, and to speak his own thoughts 
in his own language ; and this he describes as a “ Levity.” 

Shenstone’s art was not a great art; he has no pretence to be 
anything more than a minor poet, for it scarcely requires genius to 
write these invariably smooth and, as the phrase was, “elegant” 
verses. Our canons of taste have changed, and we should now no 
more think of appealing to Shenstone in the way that Percy did, as 
a literary authority of such weight that his approbation should 
disarm criticism, than we should with Shenstone single out Thomson 
as the poet for whom the Muse is to desert “ flowery Ladon” and 
the “ Aonian fount.” Yet we must be grateful to him for his efforts 
to rebel against the overbearing rule of classicism. These efforts may 
have been inadequate ; the rival spirits struggled in Shenstone just 
as they were struggling in his age, and it is not always easy to say 
which was gaining the upper hand. His influence in the Romantic 
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revival is in the judgment of the present day incomparably less than 
Percy’s, yet Percy found in him a coadjutor whom he valued, and 
who, had he lived, would have had his name closely associated with 
the “ Reliques.” And we must acknowledge also Shenstone’s perfect 
mastery over lyrical metres. The writing of these may be little 
more than a knack, but it was he who perfected the knack and 
prepared the way for later poets, who had, it may be, some better 
matter on which to employ it. He did for these tripping measures 
what Marlowe did for blank verse, and what Denham and Pope 
did for the heroic couplet. 
LENNOX MORISON. 
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TABLE TALK. 


PAROCHIAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


S time progresses, and the facilities for the reproduction of designs 
A and sketches augment, every London parish or suburb finds 
its historian. Books such as Thorpe’s “ Environs of London”! and 
Walford’s “Greater London”? are still useful for purposes of reference, 
though the information they supply is no longer adequate to meet 
the requirements of the public. It is well that such memories or 
traditions as survive, inaccurate as they sometimes are, should be 
collected before the growth of population shall efface most memories, 
as it has already obliterated most landmarks. Especially necessary 
is it that designs should be multiplied of spots of uncultivated beauty 
in or near London before the influence of County or Parochial 
Councils shall have reduced them to one dead level of insignificance, 
so many acres of sanded walks and iron railings. I am dealing only 
with the spaces, open or enclosed, which come under municipal 
control. Against that extension of population which in course of 
time will subject outlying townships and villages to the fate of 
Islington and Hoxton it is vain to protest. With many pangs I see 
miles of lovely country annually overrun with the abominations of the 
jerry-builder, the worst scourge with which English civilisation is 
afflicted; but I am sensible also that until English nature changes, or 
the cult of grace and beauty is enforced in our schools—things 
apparently as remote as the once-discussed millennium—nothing what- 
ever can be done. It is against the rage for uniformity of our 
local councils that I inveigh. How can we trust any body of men 
to superintend the erection of residential tenements when we find 
the few representative corporations we possess seeking only to 
substitute the gravelled path for the green walk, and to hew down 
our hedges and replace them with iron railings, possibly with gilt 
tops? 


1 Murray. 2 Cassell. 
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A New History or HAMPSTEAD. 


HE foregoing jeremiad has been inspired by the perusal of the 
“ Sweet Hampstead and its Associations ” of Mrs. Caroline A, 
White.! Hampstead and Highgate, as some of my readers may 
know, are my favourite and most-frequented suburbs. Books 
enough on the subject have been written, but Mrs. White’s, though 
it is not perfect, is the most modern, the most elaborate, and in a 
sense the best. The author has not dared to call it by its familiar 
Cockney name, Happy Hampstead (vu/go, ’Appy ’Amstead), but has 
named it after a line of invitation of Constable, “When shall we see 
you at sweet Hampstead again ?” “Sweet” Hampstead has long been; 
“sweet” toa certain extent it still is; and “sweet” it will not long be. 
My own memories do not go back beyond the middle of the century, 
when the Heath was subject to process of invasion and occupation 
from which, happily, it is now immune. None the less, it undergoes 
frequent processes of vulgarisation, and its wild, natural beauty is 
rapidly disappearing. There are still quiet spots where, as in 1856, 
the body of a suicide such as John Sadleir, M.P., might remain 
undiscovered, but the beauties generally are suffering from trimming 
and levelling. No one is demonstrably to blame that here, as else- 
where, quaint and picturesque old hostelries are giving way to florid 
gin-palaces, or that a long shambling line of residential villas—against 
which the Boer guns, when we capture them, might conveniently be 
levelled—has crowded all the way from the railway station to Parlia« 
ment Fields. 


THE APPROACHES TO HAMPSTEAD. 


N the approaches to Hampstead the same deterioration is 
apparent. The lovely lane between Highgate and Hampstead is 

the last place near London where I have heard the nightingale and 
seen the growing wild hyacinths, anemones, and milkmaids—the 
last a delicate lilac flower of which I do not know the Southern name. 
The hedges, as I have previously complained, are gone ; but a fewyards 
have been stubbed up, and boards are to be read announcing that the 
whole is to be sold in building lots. Many miles farther out shall I 
have to go before I can reach a country equally sylvan. On the 
western side, meanwhile, similar processes—necessary perhaps, but 
destructive of beauty—are proceeding. It has been a perpetual 
delight to me to return homewards by Heath Street and High Street, 
I know not where else to find streets so happily accidented with 
such a confusion of fronts, gables, roofs, &c., heaped in picturesque 
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confusion. Mrs. White speaks of “the study of its groves, mounds, 
squares, streets, terraces, lanes, and courts” as a “topographical puzzle 
to the uninitiated.” Such doubtless they are, and their being such con- 
stitutes their chief charm. Now even, great uniform square blocks of 
buildings are showing themselves above the cosy edifices that nestle 
or cling together, or, one might almost hold, quarrel and turn their 
backs upon one another; and before no long time it may be that 
Hampstead High Street may be as convenient and as ugly as Harley 
Street. It will always be a little steeper. 


PicTURES AT CAEN Woop. 


N bidding farewell to a book that has pleased and entertained me 
I may supply some few particulars the author does not possess. 
In dealing with Caen Wood House, the residence of the Lords Mans- 
field, she refers to the portraits by Alexander Pope, the poet—who 
was a pupil of Jarvis—of himself, and of Betterton the actor and 
dramatist, and wonders if they are still there. Concerning the 
portrait of Pope by himself, I am not sure ; that of Betterton I‘saw 
not many years ago, having visited the house in company with the 
late Colonel Francis Grant on purpose to see it. There were also, 
I remember, some beautiful Romneys. Among the numerous 
visitors that made Stanfield House one of the pleasantest as it 
was one of the most hospitable of spots was at one time Charles 
Dickens. Clarkson Stanfield, before migrating to the house that 
bears his name, resided in or close to Mornington Crescent, in 
the house subsequently occupied by George Cruikshank. His last 
years were spent in Belsize. His son, George Clarkson Stanfield, 
a landscape painter, was during many years a resident in Pond 
Street. Concerning the more distinguished residents in Hamp- 
stead, Mrs. White gives much information. I find no mention, how- 
ever, of George MacDonald, whom I used often to meet there. 
George du Maurier is said to have found, like others of his brother- 
hood, Hampstead helpful to his art. It was for the preservation 
of his sight that he went to New Grove House, and in this respect 
his residence was most “ helpful.” 
SYLVANUS URBAN, 








